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It can not be too strongly urged that our profession should 
give attention to the imperative need for a co-operative 
study of our educational problems, not only in their 
peculiar educational significance, but more particularly 
in their relations to all the activities of everyday living. 
A common understanding, a general appreciation, 
will obviously rest upon a wide participation of our 
membership in the solution of problems. The pro- 
fession needs especially to attack specific prob- 
lems on a general front, to share experiences 
while so doing and to pool the results for 


final evaluation. 


Francis L. Bacon, School and Society. 
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YOU'LL ENJOY SHOPPING The Thrill of 


Lasting Hair 
Beauty 
Awaits You 


This New Style Will 
Give You Glamour to 


Spare! 


The flattering Waves—the blending of Personality! Waves 
last longer when made this new, quicker, cooler, safer way. 
Waves one-half inch closer to the scalp. 


SENSATIONAL SPECIAL 
SUMMER OFFER 


Have the World’s most beautiful Permanent Wave in 
Perfect Comfort! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF PRESENT LOW PRICES 
All Our Waves Guaranteed Regardiess of Price 


We store your Furs at 2% of valuation and give camer emcial | creer atte! “aoe ae 
you world wide insurance for the complete year at ee ae Regular $4.85 trata 
no extra charge. NOW NOW NOW 


2-19 3.45 &-95 


With New Aristocrat Hair Dress and Shampoo 


Leroy Beauty Salons 
222-A Eighth Ave. W. 10158 Jasper Ave. 
Kraft Building Opposite Johnstone Walker's 
CALGARY EDMONTON 
Phone M2002 Phone 27272 
Patrons from Country Points Always Welcome 


Edmonton’s Smart Shop 
For Women 


Budget Your Wardrobe on the 
Walk-Rite 
12 PAY PLAN 


THERE’S NO INTEREST OR EXTRAS 


® Dresses 
@ Footwear 
@ Sportswear 


® Furs 
@ Millinery 
@ Lingerie 


® Coats 
® Hosiery 


10171-73 101st Street Edmonton 


Chiropodist in Constant Attendance 








Progressive Alberta Schools 
Specify 
Remington NOISELESS 


Alberta Schools for the largest part are Reming- 
ton Noiseless boosters. Practically all installations 
within the last two years in this province have 
been Remington Noiseless Typewriters. A 
striking tribute to the quiet, easy and superior 
teaching qualities of the machine. 


When you order typewriters for the new term, be 
sure you specify Remington Noiseless. You will 
gain quiet classrooms, with better learning con- 
ditions. Your students will be certain of training 
on the most modern typewriter available. Above 
all, the pressure printing action of the Reming- 
ton Noiseless forces correct typing technique. 


Remington Rand Limited 


110 Sixth Ave. W., Calgary 
10520 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
4 Acadia Block, Lethbridge 
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EDITORIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SUPERVISION OF 
READING COURSE 


OR the information of our members we set forth 
below a brief outline of the main topics of the 
‘course on Psychology and Supervision of Reading, 

the course sponsored by the A.T.A. for the next session 
of the University Summer School. 


1. Methods of teaching reading: advantages and disadvantages 
of each method. 


2. The psychology of perception and of thinking; tests of 
hearing and vision. 

3. Language growth; vocabulary studies. 

4. Experimental work in reading (oral and silent reading). 

5. Statistics applied to reading tests. 

6. Intelligence: measurement; data; significance for reading. 

7. Intelligence tests. 

8. Individual differences: educational problems involved. 

9. Reading readiness. 

10. Gray’s Oral Reading Test. p 

11. Errors in oral reading; types, remedial work. 

12. Silent reading tests: types; pupil errors; remedial work. 

13. Planning a remedial programme in A.T.A. locals. 


From present appearances there will be a very full 
registration, and the question which is giving some 
concern to the University authorities being whether 
all of the students can be accommodated in one class. 

Lectures in the course on the Psychology and Super- 
vision of Reading will be from 1:30 to 3:30 every after- 
noon from Monday to Friday inclusive. 

* * * 


TEACHERS IN PUBLIC LIFE 


Px time to time “teacher baiting” revives again. 
Recently it was brought to the attention of the 
Association that a member of a City school board 
in Alberta made public pronouncement to the effect that 
steps would or should be taken to prevent teachers 
from serving on publicly elected bodies such as city 
council, Provincial Legislature or House of Commons, 
with the result that the following resolution was passed 
unanimously at the last Annual General Meeting of 
the Association: 

“RESOLVED: that the Premier be petitioned to pass 


legislation whereby School Boards might be prevented from 
discriminating against teachers who take part in politics or 


are elected to the Provincial Legislature or the Dominion 
House of Commons or to any other governing body.” 


It is to be hoped that our Legislature will accede to 
the request of the Association in this regard. 


Dae point is just as sharp as it was a few years ago 
when the following appeared in The A.T.A. Mag- 


azine in relation to this matter: 

“For long enough teachers have been almost the only 
representatives of an eviscerated class who share neither the 
burdens nor the honors of citizen service. While it may be 
admitted, of course, that the classroom is no place for ven- 
tilating political opinions, it does not follow from this that 


teachers are ipso facto excused from political service.” 
* + * 


so many years ago that the Regina Public School 

Board took action against M. J. Coldwell with a 
view to preventing him from serving in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa. Not so long afterwards there 
was the case of our own University of Alberta passing 
a by-law prohibiting any member of the University 
staff from serving as a member of the Provincial Leg- 
islature or as a Member of Parliament at Ottawa—that 
is if he wished to retain his position. The Regina School 
Board were soon informed by the citizens of Regina as 
to what they thought of their representatives’ high- 
handed course of action and, to their credit be it said, 
rescinded their prohibitory legislation. 

It seems to us, however, that many of our teacher- 
baiting friends seem absolutely to refuse to recognize 
the fact that progressively-minded people just will not 
stand for their undemocratic attitude and that the pub- 
lic resents this putting the teachers “in their places.” It 
is submitted in all seriousness that it is an insult to the 
electorate to be told whom they shall not be privileged 
to elect as their chosen representatives. This is a relic of 
the past, that people who are members of the teaching 
profession should not be as competent to deal with mat- 
ters affecting the community as members of other pro- 
fessions. We quote from an article in a recent issue of 


the Phi Delta Kappan by George D. Strayer. 
“Schools that serve Democracy must in increasing measure 
be closely associated with the community in which they are 


Shoo have been won in this regard. It is not 








located. Good administration requires the tapping of all the 
resources of the immediate region and of the larger society 
which is the state, the nation, and the world. Education for 
the democratic way of life can take place only when vital 
contacts with society are the common experience of all who 


are enrolled in schools, colleges, and universities. The modera 
trend in administration is certainly in the direction of more 
contact and understanding with lay groups. The ideal of the 
withdrawal of those engaged in education from the political 
and social life of the community is no longer acceptable.” 


T SURELY is the duty of teachers together with all 
other citizens who have any devotion to the ideals 
of democracy to so inform themselves on public 

and social matters that they may be in a position to 
serve democracy in the best manner they see fit’ in 
school or out of school without any “By-your-leave” 
from antiques who desire that teachers should be noth- 
ing but squeaking manikins croaking all day but, withal, 
incompetent to don the garb of the fully-fledged citizen. 





“DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION” IN ALBERTA @ @ @ @ @ 


By Mr. H. B. TROUT, B.A., Provincial Normal School, 
Edmonton 
/ LBERT'A has adopted a programme of studies whose 
A underlying philosophy is that of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association.” Some doubt seems to exist con- 
cerning the meaning of such a statement. To most readers 
it is entirely clear, but perhaps a brief outline of what the 
writer ventures to think is the common interpretation of it 
may be timely. 

Public school education in Alberta is required by law 
and tradition alike to mind its own terrestrial affairs. Except 
for certain reservations governed by law, the public school is 
obliged to refrain from giving religious instruction. And a 
healthy tradition of religious liberty and toleration takes it 
for granted—would insist, if necessary—that, with the ex- 
ceptions already noted, this state institution shall confine its 
attention to the things of this world. On the other hand, law 
and public opinion similarly guarantee entire freedom to 
social institutions such as the family and the church in the 
discharge of their duties and privileges respecting religious 
education. Therefore, there is, and can be, no religious issue 
in the statement quoted. 

What is involved in Alberta’s educational philosophy? 
The answer is, in general outline, the democratic philosophy 
of Jonn Dewey. 

Now, it is true that various other epithets have been 
applied to Dewey’s thought. It has been called Pragmatic. 
Well, ideas that cannot be made to serve the needs of men 
aren’t of much concern to men. Instrumental? Yes, thought 
is a useful instrument. Experimental? Yes, science is needed 
in the modern world. Humanistic? No excess of humanism is 
visible in our society at present. But such quibbling is scarcely 
illuminating. 

It is common knowledge that the philosophy underlying 
Alberta’s enterprise curriculum is to be found in Dewey’s 
work Democracy and Education. Perhaps it is desirable 
to let Dewey speak, as long as the page holds out, from the 
earlier chapters of this book. As in every reform movement, 
there is an emphasis on the new rather than the old. But let 
us see whether his words are meaningful, whether he has aims, 
.and whether Alberta need hesitate to admit a debt to Dewey. 

“The following pages embody an endeavor to detect and 
state the ideas implied in a democratic society and to apply 
these ideas to the enterprise of education.” 

“We are thus compelled to recognize that within even the 
most social group there are many relations which are not yet 
social. . . . Individuals use one another so as to get desired 
results without reference to the emotional and intellectual 
disposition and consent of those used.” 

“Hence one of the weightiest problems with which the 
philosophy of education has to cope is the method of keeping 
a proper balance between the informal and the formal.” 

“When the acquiring of information and of technical in- 
tellectual skill do not influence the formation of a social 
disposition, ordinary vital experience fails to gain in meaning, 
while schooling creates only ‘sharps’ in learning—egoistic 
specialists.” 
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“It seems incredible to us, for example, that things we 
know very well could have escaped recognition in past ages. 
We incline to account for it by attributing congenital stupid- 
ity to our forerunners and by assuming superior native in- 
telligence on our own part. But the explanation is that their 
modes of life did not call for attention to such facts, but held 
their minds riveted to other things.” 

“Education as Direction: . . . direction expresses the 
basic function, which tends to become at one extreme a 
guiding assistance, and at another, a regulation or ruling.” 

“The Democratje Conception in Education: Hence, once 
more, the need of a measure for the worth of any given mode 
of social life. . . . A democracy is more than a form of 
government; it is primarily a mode of associated living... . 
No one could better express than did he (Plato) the fact that 
a society is stably organized when each individual is doing 
that for which he has aptitude by nature in such a way as to 
be useful to others; and that it is the business of education 
to discover these aptitudes and progressively to train them 
for social use. Much which has been said so far has been 
borrowed from what Plato first consciously taught the world. 
. . . But progress in knowledge has made us aware of the 
superficiality of Plato’s lumping of individuals and their 
original powers into a few sharply marked-off classes‘”’ 

“ . .. present economic conditions, which split society 
into classes some of which are made mere tools for the higher 
culture of others. Externally, the question is concerned with 
the reconciliation of national loyalties, of patriotism, with 
superior devotion to the things which unite men in common 
ends, irrespective of national political boundaries. ... School 
facilities must be secured of such amplitude and efficiency as 
will in fact and not simply in name discount the effects of 
economic inequalities, and secure to all the wards of the 
nation equality of equipment for their future careers. ... 
The ideal may seem remote of execution, but the democratic 
ideal of education is a farcical yet tragic delusion except as 
the ideal more and more dominates our public system of edu- 
cation. . . . The secondary and provisional character of na- 
tional sovereignty in respect to the fuller, freer, and more 
fruitful association and intercourse of all human being with 
one another must be instilled as a working disposition of 
mind. If these applications seem to be remote from a consid- 
eration of the philosophy of education, the impression shows 
that the meaning of the idea of education previously devel- 
oped has not been adequately grasped.” 

“Aims in Education: And it is well to remind ourselves 
that education as such has no aims. Only persons, parents, 
and teachers, etc., have aims, not an abstract idea like edu- 
cation. And consequently their purposes are indefinitely 
varied, differing with different children, changing as children 
grow and with the growth of experience on the part of the 
one who teaches. ... As a recent writer has said: ‘To lead 
this boy to read Scott’s novels instead of Old Sleuth’s stories; 
to teach this girl to sew; to root out the habit of bullying from 
John’s make-up; to prepare this class to study medicine— 
these are samples of the millions of aims we have actually be- 
fore us in the concrete work of education’.” 
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The President's Letter 


IRST of all I wish to thank you for the honor you have 
L conferred upon me in choosing me as President of our 
Association. It is with a good deal of humility that I 
accept the position, for I realize that the standard set by 
our Past President will be a difficult one to live up to. How- 
ever, I shall have the assistance of a hard-working, seasoned 














RAYMOND E. SHAUL, B.A. 


Executive. I wish to take this opportunity of welcoming to 
the Executive two new members—Dr. C. Sansom of Calgary 
and Mr. Lynn Hall of Big Valley, both of whom wiii con- 
tribute much to our year’s work. 


You will be interested in knowing how the work is allo- 
cated. A list of the committees set up at the Easter Executive 
meeting together with their chairmen follows: 


Finance, E. C. Ansley; Pension Board, A.T.A. Represen- 
tatives, C. O. Hicks, A. E. Rosborough; Pensions Advisory 
Board, M. W. Brock, Calgary, Chairman, Miss M. Miquelon, 
Calgary Separate, J. A. Smith, Paradise Valley, George H. 
Davison, Medicine Hat, Wm. Teresio, Myrnam, C. M. Allen, 
Lethbridge. An Edmonton representative is yet to be named. 
High School Entrance Examination Board, A. J. H. Powell; 
University Matriculation and High School Examination 
Board, Miss Mary R. Crawford; Research Committee: Li- 
brary, H. T. Sparby; Insurance, R. E. Shaul. 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


Locals have received communications from Head Office 
requesting that they submit the names of persons who are 
recognized in their districts as outstanding in their particu- 
lar field of teaching. From this list a group of teachers will 
be selected to form a sort of advisory field committee con- 
cerning curricula. This committee will be a fact-finding body 
that will test various suggestions and make recommenda- 
tions to the teacher representatives on a Standing Curriculum 
Committee that is being set up this month by the Department 
of Education under the direction of the Supervisor of Schools. 


June, 1939 


Probably two representatives from each of the two sections— 
Elementary and Intermediate—will be chosen from the field 
committee to represent the Association on the standing com- 
mittee. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Dr. W. A. R. Kerr, President of the University of Alberta, 
in addressing Convocation, May 16, 1939, is quoted by the 
Edmonton Journal as follows: 

“At the autumn meeting of the university senate, a 
proposal was made by the representative of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association that the present school of Educa- 
tion be raised to the status of a faculty,” Dr. Kerr said. 
“‘As the result of the discussion following, the chancellor 
nominated a committee with the President as chairman 
to study the question raised and report back to the senate 
at its next meeting. 

“The longer the problem of teacher training and the 
university’s relation to it has been examined, the more 
deeply its importance has impressed the committee. 
While the latter is not yet ready to place definite con- 
clusions before the senate, it is possible to say already 
that good progress has been made and that the commit- 
tee is hopeful in the near future of submitting to the 
senate recommendations which will be satisfactory to 
the parties concerned.” 


Evidently the contention of the A.T.A. that the existing 
set-up for teacher training at the University as being inade- 
quate has been recognized by the Senate Committee. We are 
pleased to learn that a satisfactory solution to the problem 
is promised and are hopeful that the Committee will find 
that our original request for the establishment of a Faculty 
of Education is that solution. 

SALARIES 


If the law of supply and demand is permitted to operate, 
average rural salaries will be considerably higher in Alberta 
next year than at present. The policy of the Department of 
Education in raising academic and professional standards can 
have but one effect on the teacher supply. 


However there is evidence that certain divisional boards 
are getting together for the purpose of preventing their 
teachers from reaping the salary benefits that higher stand- 
ards and increased experience should bring. When such a 
situation is encountered the best advice to teachers would 
seem to be for them to sit tight and refuse to be stampeded 
into accepting an unsatisfactory schedule. The knowledge that 
there will in all likelihood be a shortage of teachers again this 
fall should make such resistance less difficult than in the past. 

The fact that salary negotiations are not completed by 
June 20th (the dead-line for school boards to give notice of 
dismissal to their teachers) need not cause unnecessary 
alarm. It would seem that any board that dismisses its entire 
staff simply because negotiations for an initial schedule are 
not completed by a specified date is acting in an arbitrary 
manner. One cannot help but feel that under such circum- 
stances teachers would be justified in making use of existing 
Board of Reference machinery in order to settle the dispute. 
It should be noted that an appeal to the Board of Reference 
precludes a school board engaging new teachers pending the 
disposition of the case. 

Our quarrel is not with those districts who can establish 
their inability to pay. Here we must look for increased edu- 
cational grants. However, the writer feels that if wealthy 
Divisions are allowed to “get away” with what some of them 
are at present attempting, a great disservice will be done the 
cause of education in this province. 

The spring term draws to a close. To those of you who 
plan attending summer school next month, I wish you a 
profitable session, and to those who plan a holiday I wish 
that you may enjoy a well-earned rest. 


Fraternally yours, 
RAYMOND E. SHAUL. 
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The Star Weekly Rotogravure 
Magazine Section presents News 
of The World—in PICTURES— | 
each week—helpful both to teachers 

and pupils. 


PEOPLE OF OTHER LAND 


How intimately the camera presents them. . . the 
houses in which they live . . . the costumes they wear 
. the work they do . . . the food they eat. . . the 
games they play. Pictures from foreign lands printed 
in the Rotogravure Section of The Star Weekly are an 
invaluable aid to teachers and pupils alike. So this great 
Illustrated Canadian Weekly is found in class rooms all 
over Canada. . . constantly consulted . . . a reliable 
source of information on so many subjects that are part 
of the modern school curriculum. 








THE 


STAR WEEKLY 
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@ Developing a New Program in Rural Schools @ 


Substance of an address delivered at the Easter Convention of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, April 11, 1939, Edmonton 
By HOWARD A. LANE, Ph.D., School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


organized and interdependent groups reveals no fact 

clearer than this: in every great state the political and 
economic power has moved into the hands of a small, self- 
perpetuating group unconcerned about the welfare of the 
group as a whole. Under the rule of concentrated and irres- 
ponsible power institutionalized morals, law, and business 
practice have lagged so far behind changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions that the great mass of people has been 
driven by misery to throw off the yoke of the oppression in 
a blind struggle for tolerable existence. 


In present day resort to force, war and threats of war, 
depressed standards of living in the presence of goods and 
productive capacity adequate for good living for all persons, 
we see the unmistakable symptoms of the collapse of social 
organization, this time over all the civilized world. Men of 
good will today have no greater hope than that the tragic 
struggles of the past may not befall their friends and their 
children. They see more and more clearly the truth of H. G. 
Wells’ oft-quoted statement that “Civilization is a mad race 
between education and catastrophe”. 

While I do not know conditions in Canada, I assume they 
are not unlike those in the United States where careful study 
by the National Resources Commission reveals that regions 
with the most children have the least in food, clothing, schools, 
churches, libraries. We have an inverse relationship between 
the number of children in our countries and the resources 
that make life good. ~ 

Our city populations are producing but 70 to 80 children 
per 100 adults. Our rural people exceed replacement by more 
than 50 per cent. The city dwellers of tomorrow will come 
from the country where the cultural resources—schools, 
churches, libraries, social life—are vastly inferior, largely 
on account of inadequate financial resources. 

It is well that we recall the old lessons in economics—that 
the sources of wealth are land and labor. Labor upon the 
soil and upon the products of the soil are the sources of goods 
needed for sustaining and enriching human life. In the early 
days of civilized life in North America ninety per cent of 
our people labored on the soil. The families of that time were 
self sustaining economic units. Invention and organization 
have'changed all this. Machines and organization enable labor 
to produce much more. Organization, particularly the finan- 
cial structure, transcends state and national boundaries. 
More and more does the farmer, the miner, the forester pro- 
duce only the raw materials. Elsewhere they are processed 
and redistributed for use. Forty per cent or less of our 
working strength is now engaged in wresting raw material 
from the soil. The rest of us process, refine, and redistribute 
an increasing variety of goods and engage in services to each 
other, presumably to enrich the living of all. 

If we are to avoid an idle, powerful ruling class with a 
supporting peasantry as of old, we must take action to con- 
serve and improve rural culture through up-to-date rural 
education. 

The most pressing need of rural education is financial 
support. Plainly our wealth is now nationalized. A system of 
local taxation for school support can raise inadequate funds 
and it fails to share adequately in the actual resources owned 
and created by the local population. To me it seems that 
national taxation of incomes and corporate wealth are essen- 
tial to our time. We in the United States are struggling now 
to determine a just method of raising and distributing funds 
from these sources. We must use wealth where it is for 


| HE recorded history of man’s attempts to live in highly 
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children where they are if we are to escape cultural deterior- 
ation. 


But I was, today, to discuss a new program in rural 
schools. Let me tell you about two rural teachers who rep- 
resent the old and the new. Katie and Eleanor teach in 
neighboring schoo] districts in a farming region in midwest- 
ern United States. 

One late winter afternoon I set forth to visit Katie’s 
rural school. She is among the highest paid teachers in her 
country, is reputed to be the best disciplinarian. She seems 
to have served the county as a trouble shooter for schools 
that got out of hand. When I arrived a few minutes before 
one o’clock the children were running about the school yard 
pushing and shoving each other. Girls were being teased by 
the boys; little fellows were protecting themselves as best 
they could from larger and more powerful ones. The chil- 
dren observed my approach but none spoke to me and most 
of them moved aside some distance from me as I entered 
the school room. 


Katie greeted me with obvious lack of enthusiasm. She 
remarked that I was not expected on that day, that she and 
the pupils were not ready for me. I presume that we would 
have had a nice little program exhibiting the children had I 
awaited my time. I insisted that I merely wished to visit the 
school and observe what happened there under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. I sat down in a corner of the room and Katie 
resumed her place at the desk. Two girls of nine or ten years 
of age were seated in the school. One turned to speak to the 
other and Katie, ever watchful, called immediately “If you 
want to talk, go outside. The schoolroom is a place for quiet 
and study.” 

Presently the clock reached one and Katie seized the bell 
rope, which hung from the ceiling, and vigorously rang the 
bell for about forty-five seconds. Certainly no one within two 
miles of the school failed to hear the first clang of that 
enormous bell from the school roof. Immediately the pupils 
sauntered into the building and sat down in their obviously 
accustomed places. Katie admonished them to get out their 
books at once and begin working on their lessons. Then she 
said, “Seventh grade, turn and pass’, and three children 
arose and went up to the front of the room to the recitation 
bench. Inquiry from Katie revealed that at least one of the 
children knew that the lesson of the day concerned syntax 
which this audience may know about but which word means 
relatively little to me now. Sentences were read in turn; 
parts of speech were guessed. One child, Mary, always knew 
the right answer. The other two children, boys, were unable 
to answer any questions and Miss Mary inevitably supplied 
the right answer. 

In five minutes the seventh grade was dismissed and 
third grade, after standing, turning and passing marched (all 
two of them) to the front of the room. Immediately they were 
told to go to the board and were given the problem, “Mr. 
Jones sold ten pigs. They averaged 300 pounds in weight. He 
received seven cents a pound. How much did he receive for 
the pigs?’ Now it may be that some farmers know the average 
weight of their hogs before they know the total weight but 
that is working agriculture down to a very fine point. Ob- 
viously, no farmer ever had to work such a problem as this. 
One little boy asked apologetically, however, ‘“‘Miss B, do you 
add or multiply?” Now for heaven’s sake whenever a child 
says to you, “Do you add or multiply?” beg his pardon for 
having asked him to do something that he is as yet unready 
to do. I know of no way of giving a child the proper concept 
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of adding or multiplying or dividing or subtracting until he 
has had enough experiences in numbers and he has grown 
enough in his own mind that the asking of such questions is 
absolutely unnecessary. 

The next class had to do with United States history. Upon 
Katie’s inquiry the pupils agreed that the lesson of the day 
concerned reasons for loving the flag. I presume that you 
all know the eight reasons why you should love your flag. I 
had not counted them before but here she was teaching 
patriotism by teaching someone else’s list of reasons for 
loving another flag than one’s own. Fifth and ‘sixth graders 
were admonished at some length about their use of slang and 
they recited rules in the book which told us why slang should 
never be used. The children picked out some slang words in 
their own language which were to me very meek words and 
much less rich than the vocabulary overheard by me on the 
playground as I entered. I gained from the lesson that words 
such as “swell” and “lousy” are very indelicate and lacking 
in meaning and will be avoided by all persons who consider 
themselves weli-educated. I did note, however, that Katie 
used the word “wonderful” and another word “fine” many, 
many times that afternoon with slight regard for accuracy 
of meaning. 

A little before time for recess the first grade turned, stood 
and passed to the front of the room. This brought three 
children up to recite. They were asked what page the lesson 
was on and all turned to the proper page and one five year old 
was called upon to read. His reading was nothing more than 
reciting what the page said in sing-song fashion as best he 
could. He guessed at a large number of the words and was 
politely assisted by Katie at making the proper guesses. This 
sing-song in reading is a certain indication that the child has 
been trained in reading before reading has meant anything 
to him. Children who are allowed to read when they are ready 
to read and when they have the concept necessary for read- 


ing do not develop this sing-song voice while reading from 


the printed page. Certainly the. five and six year olds in our 


rural schools are a problem. We know that fully half of our 
children are utterly unable to read’ before age six years and 
a half, and that to do anything to force or even motivate them 
to read is to make their ultimate reading skill inferior to what 
it might be if we allowed nature to take its course. We know 
too, full well, that there is little relationship between general 
mental ability and the age at which one learns to read, and 
parents may well drop their anxiety over the children’s learn- 
ing to read early. I would have no anxiety about any child’s 
delaying reading until eight years of age or even nine, Every 
school must provide children with adequate and interesting 
things to do which are not dependent upon reading. We must 
allow no child to feel jittery about his reading and thus de- 
velop a type of frustration that makes learning impossible. 


I look back upon this quarter-day in Katie’s school. It 
occurred to me that during that entire hour and a half no 
child asked a question. Why, in school, does the one who 
knows the answers ask the questions? Katie spoke a dozen 
times as much as all of the children put together. There was 
no noise in the room except that made by Katie’s talking and 
the moving about. It was obvious that the children’s time 
was utterly wasted looking at pages of a book, gazing most 
of the time out of the window or at some object surreptitious- 
ly hid behind the book which they were expected to be study- 
ing. I saw children thirteen and fourteen years of age spend- 
ing an hour on two or three pages of material in somé book or 
another which they were suppcsed to learn. Certainly most 
children of that age should do thirty or forty pages of an 
ordinary book in an hour’s time. There was no sign in that 
school that the children were farmers. There was no sign that 
the time was 1938. It might have been in 1838 insofar as we 
could judge from what had happened during the class time. 
It might have been in California, Michigan, or Alberta. 
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There was no appropriateness in anything done during this 
quarter of a school day’in terms of time or place. 

As I looked about the room the only books in view were 
textbooks and a large Webster’s dictionary incomprehensible 
to any except the brightest children there. There was an ex- 
pensive globe with accessories beyond the concepts even of 
Katie, a $40.00 set of maps, and the wall was a chart with 
gold stars for perfect attendance motivating children to at- 
tend school whether or not they should be there. In the 
windows were colored hatchets all alike commemorating 
Washington’s birthday which had occurred some weeks 
earlier and which was the only evidence of any art work in 
the place. As the hands of the clock swung to 2:30, Katie 
walked over and pulled on the bell rope signalling that time 
had come for recess. The youngsters shot out of the building 
as though they had been frightened and devoted the 15 min- 
utes to breaking up a pond of ice near the front steps. A 
psychiatrist would have been interested in this savage attack 
upon the ice. My hat and coat were similarly stamped upon in 
the hall, unintentionally I am sure, but no one bothered to 
pick them up or even to kick them aside. 


Bowed and disillusioned I returned to my hotel and took 
a nap which is my own particular adjustment to very un- 
pleasant circumstances. 


The next morning I went to a school taught by Eleanor. 
I arrived at 8:45 in the morning and found the children play- 
ing ball in the schoo] yard. Six year olds were playing ball 
along with the eights, the tens, and the fourteen year olds. 
As I parked my car several children came up and inquired, 
“Are you Mr. Lane? Miss thought you would be 
here today. She said you drove an Oldsmobile.” They were 
so polite as not to comment on the age of that Oldsmobile. 
They expressed their pleasure in my coming and asked me 
to join in the ball game; however I said I would like to see 
their teacher if they would excuse me. Eleanor came forth to 
welcome me and immediately returned to something she had 
been doing with a few of the children. The children gradually 
came into the school room and busied themselves getting 
ready for the day. The water cooler was filled; the furnace 
was tended; the temperature was checked. I noticed that at 
9:15 some of the boys were still playing ball. I asked, ““Doesn’t 
school begin at 9:00?” Eleanor said, “Oh, yes, but we have 
so few good days in the winter; don’t you think it’s all right 
for the boys to play ball a little while longer? Anyway, Harry 
is new and this is the first day that he has joined in the 
game, and he so much needs to be taken into the group.” 

Soon the children were called together by Eleanor and 
they discussed their final plans on going to town the next 
day to visit the bank and the grain elevator. They had planned 
to use the cars of four families in the district to go to this 
nearby village. Tommie had forgotten to ask his mother if 
she would drive their car. Now here was really a serious 
situation, for without Tommie’s car the group could not go. 
Tommie really had his lesson in responsibility on that day 
and solved the problem by walking home some two miles and 
a half to ask mother and return with word that she would be 
able to take them next day. I noted that one boy sat apart 
during this discussion. Eleanor told me that he had just dis- 
covered the mystery and delights of percentage and that she 
had not been able during the past two days to lure him away 
from his working of percentage problems. Let no one tell you 
that children have to be pushed to drill upon things they ought 
to know. Drill has been necessary because we have tried to 
cram knowledges and skills down the children’s throats be- 
fore the knowledges and skills were meaningful or significant 
to them. 

The children showed me a broadcasting station they had 
constructed. To be sure it was a play station but they were 
having a great time reciting verses, singing songs, and selling 
the products of their play store over the imagined air. This 
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had followed a visit to a real broadcasting station and children 
frequently admonished each other not to yell in the ‘“‘mike”, 
and to please talk up. 


Two older boys showed me their excellent library of gov- 
ernment bulletins on agriculture and consumers’ goods. This 
file of valuable agricultural information was available to the 
parents of the community and one farmer told me that his 
profits had been increased at least fifty per cent by the 
knowledge which his son, a pupil in that school, had gleaned 
from study of these bulletins. The older children were also 
testing corn and raising or starting young plants such as 
cabbages or tomatoes, and a number of kinds of flowers to 
be contributed at cost to the families in the community. 
(Obviously, the cost was very, very small.) They had made a 
collection of wood, leaves, rocks, and insects found within 
their school district. I was called upon to identify some of 
these specimens which had so far mystified them. Finding that 
I did not know the names of all of the specimens, one boy 
looked up at me rather quizzically and inquired, “Aren’t you 
a professor?” These boys and girls know their agriculture. 
They are studying matters of real concern to them. 


The five and six year old children had their doll town 
which they had made out of cardboard and other materials 
which cost nothing. They had plenty to do at school regard- 
less of their inability to read. Presently, however, they were 
called by Eleanor to come together to hear a story. She read 
them a story from a children’s book and they sat there 
visiting about the story and experiences they had had which 
were called to mind by it. As they left the group several of 
the children inquired: ‘‘Can we have Helen read us a story?” 
Helen was a nine year old girl who took time to read stories 
to these little people. A group of eight and nine and ten 
year olds sat down with their teacher to read a new story 
together. They had only one copy of the book. The children 
were not sitting each with a book in hand ready to comment 
upon the mistakes of the one reading. They were actually 
reading a story together and teacher took her turn just as did 
the other members of the group. 


Rather early in the morning two children began prepara- 
tion of lunch for the day. These children always have a hot 
lunch at school. They bring produce such as potatoes, beans, 
carrots, onions, sometimes meat, and are paid the regular 
market price for it. They are paid, however, in token money 
made of cardboard. The children can then pay for their 
lunches with this token money and the price of the lunch is 
cost price. This means, of course, that every child can readily 
afford his hot lunch; in fact, the price is about two cents per 
day. Preparing for lunch is done, of course, on school time 
and committees take their turn by the week. The committee 
is sure to include a child old enough to make careful prepara- 
tion. In this school the only equipment furnished by the 
Board of Education was a one-burner oil stove. The commit- 
tee planned the menus which are simple, of course, one week 
in advance and these are sent home to the parents in order 
that they can be supplemented if any parent deems this de- 
sirable for his own children. 

Among the most interesting events of the morning was a 
discussion of current affairs among the older children. They, 
with their teacher, were discussing the rather large problem 
of the United States in regard to the changing of the Supreme 
Court which had been proposed by President Roosevelt. Ques- 
tions such as these were raised: “Do you know that it is un- 
constitutional? Let’s look up in the book and see if it really 
is.’ “Has the Supreme Court been changed before?” One 
child knew that Abraham Lincoln had sponsored and effected 
a change in the membership of the Court. They had a number 
of newspapers there and took an interest in the fact that some 
papers supported the change; others opposed it most violent- 
ly. I have a notion they were gaining a considerable amount 
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of.immunity propaganda which is an essential attribute for 
a good citizen in this time. 

During the morning the children prepared invitations for 
their. mothers to come to tea at the school one evening the fol- 
lowing week. The children first agreed on the proper content 
and expression of the invitation and then each but the very 
youngest made his own invitation for his own parent. This 
invitation included an invitation to bring the little children, 
saying that they would be prepared to take care of the babies 
while their mothers enjoy themselves at the school. I found 
that mothers, and fathers, too, often come to the school to 
help out with some activity that requires it and to relate ex- 
periences they have had which would be interesting to the 
children. 

The schoolyard was nice-looking, well-landscaped with 
shrubbery and trees, all of which were available in the district 
in which the school was located. This landscaping had been 
done by the children themselves supplemented by one half- 
day when all the parents in the district came to the school 
and had a schoolhouse painting. The cost to the school district 
was very small of course and all the community felt they had 
a share in this thing and that the school really was their own. 

As I looked about this schoolroom I saw a large number 
of children’s books. No two of them were alike. I inquired 
regarding the source of money for these Hooks. Eleanor said: 
“Well, we have been having the children buy about a dollar 
and fifty cents worth of books a year. This year I asked if the 
parents wouldn’t supply one dollar for each child and let us 
buy the books. From these fees we have been able to get to- 
gether most of the books you see here. Others come from 
the library maintained by a Foundation in this area and by 
the county and state libraries. I get books wherever I can, 
for the children desire a great many different books.” Also, 
we found there catalogues of various departmental stores, 
mail order houses, seed companies, packing houses, and so 
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forth. There were radio magazines and radio programs. One 
committee of the children took responsibility for listing each 
week the radio programs in which children might be interested 
at home and to which they might plan to listen at school. 
There were three children’s dictionaries made for children 
which define words in children’s terms. There were several 
newspapers brought from home after the parents had 
finished reading them. There were magazines from: the 
same sources. We saw many adult books, for some children 
in that school had adult minds. City telephone directories 
from neighboring towns were available and there was a dial 
telephone, a toy one, on which children could learn to dial 
rather than face the embarrassment which I faced upon my 
first encounter with a dial telephone. In a small case there 
were bank notes, checks, deposit slips and various instru- 
ments for carrying on business. This room contained a large, 
simple, outline globe which can be purchased for about six 
dollars. There were outline maps of various countries upon 
which various facts of geographical interest can be written in. 
There was a good atlas which was source material for the 
outline map. Books in this school are treated as sources of 
information not as materials to be learned because sometime 
they must become useful. 

In the room were musical instruments varying in diffi- 
culty from jews’ harps to a piano. The school boasted a 
harmonica band which could really play good music. There 
were simple xylophones and different types of instruments 
which could be handled by very young children and which 
will produce real harmony. 

Not once during this half day at the schoo] did I hear a 
bell, any word of reproof from the teacher. I observed no 
child going to the toilet. In Katie’s school at least one child 
had been out during all the time I was there. I did not hear 
first grade, third grade, eighth grade called. I heard nothing 
of geography, spelling, arithmetic and so on, but to my way 
of thinking no child wasted any time. There was much learn- 
ing during that half-day. One of the greatest handicaps of 
rural schools has been their efforts to imitate the procedures 
of the city graded schools with their subject matter depart- 
ments. They are beginning to realize that this grading and 
splitting up of subject matter has been miseducative rather 
than helpful in learning. Most important of all in Eleanor’s 
school I saw no dull children. I am thoroughly convinced that 
dullness is learned, that it is learned by attempting to under- 
stand things which are beyond the levels or interests of the 
learner. 

I have been asked when discussing Eleanor before, how 
she knew enough to teach all of the things the children were 
learning. Well, obviously, she didn’t. She made no presump- 
tion of knowing agriculture; she made no presumption of 
knowing radio. She was simply a mature and rather bright 
person living with these children and learning with them. 
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Her business was to help them learn sources of information 
and how to gain desired knowledge. She was using to the 
utmost all of the facilities of her community, all of the people 
in it. She wrote to former professors, to state colleges, de- 
partments of education and encouraged children to write and 
enquire. Where goes the childish curiosity which we have ob- 
served fly from most children after they begin their schooling. 

What really was the difference between these two schools? 
Their communities were approximately alike. Their parents 
were the same kind of people. I have a notion that, earlier, 
the children were very much the same; but Katie’s school 
was dry, dull, and afraid; Eleanor’s children were alive, ex- 
pectant, and eager. It seemed to me that Katie operated 
slowly by habit, by rule of thumb. She did what she did be- 
cause she had done it yesterday, last year, twenty years ago. 
She seemed to believe that Moses had received directions for 
a school along with the Ten Commandments. She seemed to 
feel that school would not be so bad if it were not for the 
children. Eleanor used all her resources. She consulted any- 
one who might have new ideas. She was a member of a teach- 
ers’ club of her country, a voluntary group. She understood 
how children developed. I don’t care whether teachers go 
for their concept of children to the new psychology and a 
new philosophy of education or whether they return to the 
philosophy of Jesus. Either is enough if one understands what 
either means. Eleanor understood these things. She studied; 
she mingled with other people who also understood little 
children. She understood that human beings are products of 
social living; that they are formed by the way they live. Just 


_ look back at the kind of lives that the children of Katie are 


learning to live. Eleanor understands that the great human 
achievement has come through the use of human ideas 
through language; that the great purpose of human en- 


deavor is to improve human living through living better 
together. The purpose of group living is simply to improve 
the quality of individual living. Living together at 
school can improve the quality of living of the in- 
dividuals in the school right then and there. Eleanor has a 
genuine appreciation of the real worth of every individual, of 
the individual’s right to a satisfying, happy existence now and 
always. In short, she knows that a boy is more important 
than a book; that the important aspects of character are 
learned in group living by sharing group planning and 
sharing group responsibility. She knows that thinking is 
learned by having things to decide; that thinking and even 
knowing must be directed for rather immediate action and 
that with the young it must be very immediate. No one ever 
learns to think by trying to guess or work out solutions to 
problems which already have been solved and which, in any 
event, are remote to the experience of the individual. Chil- 
dren learn through the pursuit of goals that have some worth 
to them. Learning comes by conceiving and accepting better 
ways of acting. Eleanor understands well that skills such as 
reading, spelling, and writing and numbers are learned as 
they serve real, useful purposes in living. We do not learn 
to figure by getting ready to figure: we learn to figure while 
figuring. Eleanor knows that drilling children before they 
reach understanding is actually harmful to learning and that 
real drill inevitably follows upon the discovery and emergence 
of true abilities. I believe she understood, for example, that 
arithmetic is simply the shorthand of quantitative thinking, 
and what teacher would teach a shorthand, a language not 
comprehended by the learner? Eleanor is committed to the 
philosophy that everything done at school must be done for 
its own sake; in short, I believe it may be said that Eleanor 
has a real zest for living and she loves to live with children. 
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THEORY OF EDUCATION 


T SEEMS scarcely possible for any teacher in Alberta to- 
| day to be entirely indifferent to questions of educational 

theory. These have been brought to our attention quite 
dramatically of late by the changes that have been made in 
the teaching program. We must all have become at least 
vaguely conscious of the fact that teaching methods and 
procedures are based in theory, and that it is only in the 
light of the latter that the implications and presuppositions 
of the former can be adequately understood. Just now the 
chief interest centres, of course, in the relative merits of the 
theories of the “progressives” on the one hand, and those of 
the opposing school known variously as the “traditionalists”, 
the “conventionalists”, or the “essentialists’, on the other. 
In these circumstances it has occurred to me that the read- 
ers of this column (if there are any) might be interested in 
a listing of a few of the recent books bearing more or less 
on theory which I have been reading the last year or so. Noth- 
ing in the nature of a review of the books can be attempted, 
only a few comments on each to indicate the general point of 
view. Copies of the books will, I believe, be put on the 
shelves of the A.T.A. Library, and if there is a waiting list 
on all of them for the next few years it will augur well for 
the intelligent discussion of educational problems in this 
province. But it must be remembered that books of this sort 
are not particularly suitable for library circulation. They 
are not to be rushed through in any circumstances, bolted and 
digested, to be returned willy nilly on a fixed date that is 
stamped on a card. The best use of a circulating library for 
any but the lightest kind of reading, it seems to me, is to 
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enable the reader to come to speaking terms with a book so 
that he may buy it later for himself if he wants to live with 
it. This has come to be quite a regular practice with me. 
Anyway, for whatever they are worth, these are the books, 
a mere half-dozen: 


1. Preface to Teaching, by Henry W. Simon. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 110 pages. $1.50. 

2. The Rediscovery of Man, by Henry C. Link. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 257 pages. $1.75. 

8. Experience and Education, by John Dewey. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 116 pages. $1.25. 

4. Conflicting Theories of Education, by I. L. Kandel. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 116 
pages. $1.50. 

5. Progressive Education at the Crossroads, by Boyd 
H. Bode. New York: Newson & Company. 128 pages. 
$1.00. 

6. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education, by 
Michael Demiashkevich. New York: American Book 
Company. 440 pages. $2.50. 


I have put Mr. Simon’s book first on the list because it 
strikes me as being quite the best thing of its kind that has 
been done in many a day. It purports to be a book for the 
beginning teacher, but that includes all real teachers, who 
are forever beginning anew every September, every Monday, 
every morning. Whether the author would be classed as 
a “progressive” or an “essentialist” I am not quite sure, and 
it doesn’t really matter. He is just sensible, and so perhaps 
beyond all that. One of the features of the book is the simple, 
vigorous, and intelligibie English in which it is written. Be- 
fore joining the faculty of New College at Columbia where 
he was teaching when he wrote the book, Mr. Simon had been 
a teacher of English in various schools for sixteen years. But 
I am not suggesting that this is the reason he writes so well. 
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Unlike some of us who presume at times to put pen to paper, 
he was perhaps just “to the manner born”. Anyway he has 
given us a really worthwhile and delightful book on teaching 
school. The temptation is strong to quote from it, but my 
space is far from being unlimited, and there is still work to 
be done. The book is recommended for teachers of all ages 
and sexes, parents, study clubs, Home and School societies, 
and everybody else. 


“The Rediscovery of Man” is not primarily a book on 
education at all, much less on theory, although its pages are 
replete with both. The central concern of the book is the 
problem of Personality. The author, Dr. H. C. Link, is the 
Director of the Psychological Service Clinic in New York 
City. The book is a trumpet blast of defiance of all the cur- 
rently popular doctrines, whether of physics, or astronomy, 
or biology, or psychiatry, or behaviorism, or I.Q.’s, or psycho- 
analysis, or anthropology, or progressive education, which, in 
the opinion of the author, are responsible for the modern 
spirit of defeatism, the degradation of man’s estate in the 
scheme of things, and the disintegration of personality with 
which Dr. Link has so much to do in his daily work. Per- 
sonality is defined quite simply as the extent to which the 
individual has developed habits and skills which interest and 
serve other people. The author has prepared a test of per- 
sonality based on the above definition. He holds that per- 
sonality is not just something that one has or hasn’t, but an 
achievement which is just as susceptible to improvement as a 
knowledge of history, let us say. It is only necessary to fulfil 
the conditions of improvement. What the conditions are you 
will find in the book. As to Dr. Link’s views on life and 
education, there may be some doubt as to whether he is at 
bottom a Humanist or a Religionist, but there is none in the 
world as to his opinion of the philosophy of Naturalism. In 
the most unashamed and brazen fashion he champions the 
cause of authority in life, and is old-fashioned enough to 
quote Plato, Aristotle, and even Jesus, in support of his 
position. What he means by “authority” is, of course, another 
matter. This is a very ambiguous word. For instance, the 
arbitrary authority of a human being in a “position of 
authority” is one thing; the authority of a principle of 
life, a rule of conduct, or an ideal value, is quite another 
thing. Page Antigone. 

A more interesting intellectual experience it would not 
be easy to imagine than to pass directly from Dr. Link’s book 
to Dewey’s “Experience and Education’. It is like going to 
Reversia. Everything gets turned around. The book was 
originally a lecture delivered in defence of Progressivism. It 
is rather difficult to read, as books by Dr. Dewey are apt to 
be. If you just want to learn about progressive education ask 
for something by Rugg, or Melvin or R. H. Lane, or, better 
still, by W. H. Kilpatrick who is regarded as the Dean of 
the Progressives, and who also knows how to write. But if 
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you want to go straight to the Master you should have a try 
at this little book. If you have already read other books by 
Dewey, so much the better. This latest statement may clear 
away some misconceptions in your mind you didn’t know 
about. It is one of the main purposes of the book to do just 
this. 

Dr. I. L. Kandel, the author of the next book in the list, 
is Professor of Education at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and one of the world’s best authorities on Com- 
parative Education. His style is neither as felicitous as 
Simon’s, nor as provocative as Link’s, nor as difficult as 
Dewey’s. It is plain straightforward writing, not too lively— 
just one good sentence after another. But Dr. Kandel] is a 
considerable figure in contemporary educational thought, and 
anything he writes is likely to be well worth reading for the 
good it does you. If you want to know what this particular 
book is about, look at the title. If you want to know about 
what the book is about, write in for it and read it. Use your 
library. It is your library. You are helping to support it, and 
you may as well get your money’s worth. After all, come to 
think of it, that is what a library is for—to be used. And that 
is what books are for—to be read. 

Professor Bode of Ohio State University, the author of 
“Progressive Education at the Crossroads” is known to many 
teachers in this province as a result of addresses he has given 
at conventions here. He is closely identified with the Pro- 
gressive movement, and the warnings and criticisms in this 
little book come as from a friend rather than an enemy. As 
the title of the book suggests, Professor Bode is of the opin- 
ion that it is about time the Progressives in the United States 
were taking thought of where they are going. “The chief 
defect in American education today,’ he writes, ‘‘is the lack 
of a program, or sense of direction”. On the whole, however, 
the book is a sturdy defence of Progressivism. 

The volume by Demiashkevich has been out about three 
years, and is by all odds the most scholarly, comprehensive, 
and many-sided treatment of educational philosophy that 
occurs in the list. I know little about the author beyond the 
fact, which might be suspected anyway, that he is a Russian. 
He is now teaching, I believe, at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers in Tennessee. The. book is to be recommended 
mainly to those who already know something about philoso- 
phy and would like to know more. The author is not afraid 
to use the right word even if it does happen to be a big one. 
He is an incurable Platonist, and hence a rather pitiless critic 
of the philosophy of Naturalism which is supported by Dewey 
and his school. Nevertheless perhaps the best summary state- 
ment of the principles and practices of the Progressive school 
I have yet come across occurs in this book. If it goes on the 
shelves of the library there ought to be at least hundreds of 
teachers in this province sufficiently interested in theory of 
education to want to have a look at it. 
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To THE HonoraBLe WILLIAM ABERHART, 


Premier and Minister of Education 
in the Province of Alberta. 


Mr. ABERHART: 


This annual convention of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
finds it most fitting that we should express to your our thanks for 
the services which you have rendered to the public, the children and 
the teachers of Alberta in your office as Minister of Education. 


In the first session of your legislative term this Association re- 
ceived full legal status as a profession; and we are mindful that you 
in person, by the vigorous idealism of your appeal, sped us along the 
way to making the legal form a living reality. 


During the four years just past, you and your associates in the 
Assembly of the Province have, not once but many times, promoted 
the security and welfare of the teaching body, and have done so at 
grave risk of misrepresentation and public opposition. Especially, we 
wish to acknowledge our debt to your colleagues and to your own 
leadership for the establishment of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
for which this Association has labored during many years, and not 
at last in vain. 


The prime intention of this address, however, is to record in 
a visible memorial the thanks of this Association for the work 
which you, sir, have done in reforming our rural school administra- 
tion. The fruits of that effort are already to be observed in more 
enlightened local leadership, in more productive school expendi- 
tures, in a more aggressive approach to problems of rural schooling, 
and in a fuller, wiser use of the skill and devotion of rural teachers; 
all with substantial benefits to the child in the classroom. 


We of this Association have various party loyalties, but in this 
we are one. We know that in making this drastic break away from 
outworn school custom, you have counted political advantage well 
lost that the public welfare might be served. And we are confident 
that History will record your courage and approve your judgment. 


M. E. LaZerte, 
President 


Joun W. Barnett, 
Edmonton, April, 1939. General Secretary. 
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Format of the illuminated address presented by the A.T.A. to Premier Aberhart at the Easter Convention, 1939. 








BOOK REVIEW @ @ 


THE NEXT STEP IN CANADIAN EDUCATION 
By B. A. FLETCHER, M.A., B.Sc. 


(Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada: 202 pages. 
Price $2.00) 


Reviewed by C. SANSOM, Ph.D., Calgary 


thing of a rarity, and it is very unfortunate when a 
new publication is so lacking in balance of treatment, 
and so inaccurate at times in its statements and representa- 
tions that it cannot be given a warm welcome by education- 
ists and others in every province in Canada. Yet this is how 
the matter stands with this new book by Professor Fletcher of 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, on “‘The Next Step in Canadian 
Education” (which means the formation in Canada of larger 
units of administration) insofar, at any rate, as the Province 
of Alberta is concerned. These remarks call for clarification. 
To begin with, in the matter of balanced treatment as 
between the provinces, we find that in a book which purports 
to be primarily an account of the shift from small districts 
to larger units of administration in Canada, Alberta, with 
44 Divisions established and 88 per cent of the local districts 
included in these Divisions, is given four pages of space and 
an out-of-date map, as against 34 pages devoted to British 
Columbia, and a full dozen to an account of a survey of a 
single county in New Brunswick. British Columbia is credited 
with “two outstanding contributions in educational reorgan- 
ization” (one of which is merely a written Report), while 
Alberta, which has stepped so far ahead of the rest of Canada 
in this respect as to be in a class by herself, is not credited 
with even one. So much for balance. 


Pissing of va books on education in Canada are some- 


In regard to accuracy of statement it would be hard io 
imagine more misstatements of fact packed in half a dozen 
lines than there are in the following passage from Page 157 
bearing on Alberta: 


“At the end of 1937 there were in existence five Divisions 
comprising 744 local districts. In the current year (1938, pre- 
sumably) it is proposed to create eleven more Divisions. Ul- 
timately it is hoped to reorganize the whole province and 
then the divisional Boards will have the right to appoint their 
own Superintendents.” 


The quiet assurance of the concluding statement bearing 
on the appointment of the Divisional superintendents be- 
speaks the fact that there is a long and peaceful stretch of 
country between the writer and the individuals whose des- 
tinies stand to be vitally affected by this momentous an- 
nouncement. It is probably the most interesting information 
that has come to our local Superintendents in many a moon. 

In regard to the formation of Divisions the facts are that 
at the end of 1937 there were in existence eleven divisions 
comprising 768 local districts; on February 1st, 1938, eleven 
more divisions including 657 local districts were put in opera- 
tion; on September 30th, 1938, twelve more Divisions were 
gazetted; on October 15th, 1938 two Divisions were gazetted; 
and on October 31st, 1938, still another group of eight Div- 
isions were gazetted, the last three groups, comprising 22 
Divisions and 1,595 districts going into operation on Jan- 
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uary 3rd, 1939. The 44 Divisions now established and oper- 
ating comprise 3,120 districts, leaving only 422 rural districts 
not now included in the larger Divisions. 


The only conclusion it is possible to draw from a com- 
parison of these facts with the above quotation is that the 
chapter on Alberta was written, and inaccurately written at 
that, not later than January, 1938, and never revised. Inas- 
much as the book bears the date 1939 on the title page it 
might reasonably be expected that last-minute revisions would 
look after the officially recorded facts up to at least the end 
of October, 1938. This would have given Alberta 22 Div- 
isions established and 22 gazetted, thus completing the 44 
Divisions. And why was the map never revised beyond the 
first eleven Divisions? Apart from the question of author- 
ship, what is the responsibility of a publishing house in a 
matter of this kind? Are there not editors connected with 
these establishments? 


Having said all this something still remains to be said. 
That is that there is, believe it or not, a great deal of excellent 
informative material in this volume. The case against the 
small districts is satisfyingly set forth, and the stock argu- 
ments of those who oppose the reform of our administrative 
set-up are admirably disposed of. The chapter on “The 
Qualities of a Balanced System of Administration” contains 
sound philosophy of administration, and those on reorgan- 
ization in Scotland and the United States are decidedly good. 
Some of the chapters even on the Canadian provinces are 
well worth while. The book is lucidly and interestingly 
written, and illustrated with charts and pictorial graphs. So 
that even an Alberta reader can say, after his temper cools 
down, that the book contains solid merit on many counts, and 
that, in spite of everything, it deserves to be widely read by 
those who wish to become better informed on the important 
problems of administration that are discussed in its pages. 
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TREASONS, STRATAGEMS, --- @ © @ @ 


By MR. FRASER MACDONALD, B.A., Joffre, Alberta 


it that we’re trying to do? It would not be a bad idea 
to know. Let us ask the Alberta Course of Studies: 
“The purpose (of the Music Appreciation course) is to 
acquaint the student with the great literature of music in 
such a way that he may study it in the light of the times in 
which it was composed, and note the manner of development 
of its various forms. The success of the course depends on 
the peestaiaien of a considerable amount of music, arranged 
to show the progress of musical art from the earliest times. 
Pupils are expected to memorize many of the more im- 
pressive themes from masterpieces and works bearing the 
individuality of their composers.” 
(Page 174 of the Intermediate Course of Studies, and 
Page 119 of the High School Course, 1938-39.) 


(And note that those words are the instructions not only 
for Grades XI or X, but also for Grades IX, VIII, and VII.) 

In all humility, I beg to submit that that is not our aim 
at all. When we teach literary appreciation, is our method 
to show the development of English literature from Chaucer 
to Masefield, and to cram the students with the best best- 
known quotations from Shakespeare, Pope and Kipling? to 
acquaint them with Hamlet and Paradise Lost and Tristram 
Shandy and Carlyle’s French Revolution and My Last Duchess 
and The Shropshire Lad? In Grade VII? 

Such would be a good sound course in English literature, 
I don’t deny it. But would it be literary appreciation you were 
teaching? Or simply literary knowledge? 

So with music. Such a course is not impossible; but 
(aside from its inappropriateness to Grade VII) is it what 
we want? Trace the development of music from Guido to 
Gershwin, bowing to all the historical landmarks along the 
way, savouring the scandals of the innovations of Beethoven 
and Wagner and Debussy, and you have a wonderful course 
—for advanced music students and music lovers. 

But is that our job? 

No, our job in teaching musical appreciation is simply 
to increase and broaden the student’s enjoyment of music. 
There are few people in this world who do not like music of 
a sort; the ordinary person’s tastes, however, tend to lie 
confined within a narrow circle. Our duty is to widen that 
circle, to show the pupil that there are vast new worlds of 
music in store for his enjoyment which will reward his ex- 
ploration. 

Our duty is to teach the pupil how to enjoy music. Indeed, 
we too frequently have to go back farther still. We have to 
teach them that music is to be enjoyed. Listen to music— it’s 
there for your enjoyment. “Good Music” is not something to 
be afraid of. It is enjoyable. It is fun. 

Perhaps we shouldn’t have to teach that. But we do. The 
musical ignorance in Alberta is appalling, particularly (but 
not exclusively!) in rural districts. We have to start at the 
beginning, and tactfully coax the young minds into the 
realization of the genuine pleasures to be derived from 
listening to music. 

But no matter where we start from, our job is always to 
broaden their tastes, open the windows wider. Whether you 
have to begin with Cowboy Jack, In a Monastery Garden, 
Melody in F, The Umbrella Man, or The Unfinished Sym- 
phony, our job is still to help the child discover that there is 
lots more music in the world to be discovered and enjoyed. 

And to do that, you must make still another departure 
from the Course of Studies. For, instead of arranging your 
music to show the progress of musical art from the earliest 
times, you must start at the other end and go backwards. 
That is to say, you must start with a study of the music the 
child already enjoys, and work your way out of it by easy 
stages, by the line of least resistance; cutting across through 
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the field of contemporary music, or working your way back 
through history, whichever is more expedient. 

I do not claim originality for this idea. Actually, I got 
it from Igor Stravinsky, who says in his Autobiography 
(page 119): 

“It is impossible for anyone to grasp fully the art of a 
bygone period, to penetrate beneath the obsolete form, and 
discern the author’s meaning in a language no longer spoken, 
unless he has a comprehensive and lively feeling for the 


present, and unless he consciously participates in the life 
around him. 


_ “For it is only those who are essentially alive who can 
discover the real life of those who are ‘dead’. That is why, 
even from a pedagogical point of view, I think that it is 
wiser to begin the education of a pupil by first giving him a 
knowledge of what is, and only then tracing history back- 
ward, step by step, to what has been.” 


Perhaps Stravinsky had in mind beginning with modern 
composers, like himself. We, however, must adapt it to our 
own conditions, to our pupils’ own “what is”, and work not so 
much backwards as outwards. 


If the pupils’ favorite music is Swing, congratulate your- 
self. You have a rich field to work on. If they have the ears 
and the rhythmic sense to enjoy the complex harmonies and 
rhythms of modern dance music, they are potentially capable 
of anything. And Swing leads off to so many directions. Since 
all modern dance music is cast in the mould of that most 
classic of forms, the Theme and Variations, you have the 
beginning of the study of form, with the possibilities of 
arousing interest in other compositions in this form, and of 
proceeding to the study of other forms; to say nothing of 
making the pupils appreciate the things that can be done 
with a tune, and of getting them to listen to what happens, 
to what goes on. Also, you can proceed from popular dance 
music to the concert music written in the same idiom, such as 
Deep Purple, Manhattan Serenade, and of course, Gershwin’s 
music, A Rhapsody in Blue, Piano Concerto in F, and An 
American in Paris, (if you can get them) and Ferdie Grofe’s 
music, like the Grand Canyon Suite, and others. From them 
you should be able to go on to other non-American modern- 
ists, such as Ravel, Stravinsky, Walton, Kodaly, and others, 
including Sibelius and Debussy; then back to the nineteenth 
century styles, and the eighteenth century, and so on. 

If you are confronted (as you probably will be) with 
children who know nothing but Cowboy Singers and Old Time 
Music, your task will be more difficult; but the problem is 
not insoluble. It is not a bad idea to teach them to under- 
stand and enjoy Swing, and other modern dance music; not 
only is it a step in the right direction, but it lets the music 
which they cannot help but hear so much over the radio mean 
something to them. 

Actually it is not necessary to be absolutely systematic 
and orderly to get effective results. And it is fun to experi- 
ment with various types of music to find out what children 
do like or can like. 

Last year I worked with a class of about eight, a com- 
bined group of Grade IX and Grade X in a one-roomed, rural 
high school. Music was practically a closed book to most of 
them. I told them the very first day that I realized this, and 
was not going to expect them to know a single thing; I would 
start them from the very beginning, and they were not to 
be ashamed to ask any questions, or to stop me if I went 
too fast. : 

The records we listened to were all my own. I bought a 
few especially for use in this course; but as I already 
possessed a large record library of my own, I drew mostly 
from it. Thus, many records were played merely because I 
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happened to own them; and many worthy selections were 
not played because I did not happen to own them. 

I began by teaching the pupils the instruments of the 
symphony orchestra, reading that excellent little book by 
Ernest LaPrade Alice in Orchestralia, and teaching them the 
sounds of the various instruments by playing the Instruments 
of the Orchestra series mentioned in the Course of Studies, 
(Victor 20522 and 20523). Then we began to listen to orchestra 
music. 

I began with the first side of William Walton’s Facade 
Suite (Fanfare, Polka, Yodelling Song). I gave them a careful 
explanation, showed them what to listen for, warned them 
that the Yodelling Song was Swiss, not Cowboy. They loved 
it. The rest of the Suite was introduced by degrees later, and 
remained one of their favorite pieces. 

Dukas’s The Sorcerer’s Apprentice was another I intro- 
duced early, telling them the story of it, and helping them 
follow the story as they listened to the music. Most of them 
liked it. 

Those who use Alice in Orchestralia with their class will 
want to have on hand records of The Carnival of the Animals 
by Saint-Saens, and the Overture to William Tell, by Rossini, 
for excellent descriptions of these pieces are to be found in 
that book. But don’t use the recording of William Tell listed in 
the Course of Studies. That is a Band recording; the music 
was written for Symphony orchestra, and the transcription 
for Band is definitely not an improvement. Columbia has an 
excellent recording of it, (Masterworks Set X-60) played by 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
It costs $3.00 but it is worth it. (This piece, by the way, was 
only fairly popular with the class. But they liked The Carnival 
of the Animals, of course). 

In brief, their favorite selections were: Facade, (especial- 
ly the Yodelling Song and the Popular Song); Haydn’s Toy 
Symphony; La Donna e Mobile; Tiger Rag (played by The 
Original Dixieland Band); Selections from The Gondoliers; 
Ravel’s Bolero; and The Carnival of the Animals. Other 
pieces that were liked were Bach’s Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desire; 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, and parts of The Fire Bird; the 
Andante con moto from Gershwin’s Piano Concerto; The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice; various selections from Carmen, including 
the Habanera and the Gypsy Song. Rather strange bed-fellows, 
some of them! 

It is obvious that I followed no rigid Plan in presenting 
these records, either chronological or environmental. Most of 
it was experimenting to find out what the children could 
like. Some of it arose from occasions that demanded particular 
pieces; others were just hunches. We even devoted several 
days to a study of Swing. 

Two rules I did bind myself to follow. One was that the 
music period was always to be one of pleasure, even if J 
had to sacrifice important business. I was trying to sell them 
the idea that music was fun, and to that end, the music period 
had to be enjoyable. 

The other rule was that I would never criticize their 
tastes. (To criticize a person’s taste is to criticize him.) I 
freely admitted that I did not like cowboy songs myself, but 
I assured them that what they liked was their own business. 
They asked me why I didn’t like Cowboy music. I told them 
that my chief objection was the nasal, throat-tightened style 
of singing. Thus, I explained as best as I could what I did 
not like about it—but I never told them that such music was 
bad; and I feel sure that my tolerance toward their music 
earned their acceptance of mine. 

(And meanwhile, this year I notice a marked falling off in 
their interest in cowboy singers. No, they are not exactly 
devotees of the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
yet. Popular songs are what they like—but I notice they 
usually choose the better songs, such as My Revery and Deep 
Purple. Cowboy Songs are out.) 
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And with the records we listened to, while I drove home 
the realization that they couldn’t judge a piece the first few 
times they heard it, I never objected to their disliking any 
piece. If they didn’t like it, they were free to do so and say 
so, and while I might sometimes express surprise, I never 
expressed disapproval. After all, tastes must differ. 

It is not to be conjectured that I neglected factual knowl- 
edge altogether. I gave them a smattering of musical history 
and biographies—but, bearing in mind that the course must 
be always pleasant, I did not oblige them to learn it formally, 
beyond remembering in what part of what century the im- 
portant composers lived. Life stories of composers, interest- 
ingly told, help to arouse interest in their music, though my 
unerring youngsters refused to let their musical tastes be 
influenced by extra-musical interests—more power to them! 

I explained opera to them, and ballet, illustrating both 
with music and pictures. I did not bother with oratorio—why 
should I? It is little more than an historical relic today. 

Obviously my description of the procedure I followed is 
not presented here as a model, if for no other reason than 
that it is not customary for rural school teachers to own a 
large library of records. That happens to be my hobby, and I 
made use of it in my school. And more emphatically, no pro- 
cedure can be a model, for all method and aim depends on 
the nature of each classroom of pupils. 

And don’t forget: never déliberately try to change tastes. 
Our job is to broaden them. If tastes need changing, that will 
come; but who are we to say that they need changing? 

And first and last: Music is for fun and pleasure. And if 
we don’t expect teen-age children to appreciate Hamlet or 
Faust, we don’t ask them to appreciate Beethoven and 
Brahms symphonies. Indeed, in my personal experience I have 
found that too early familiarity with Great Masterworks that 
were really too deep for me has robbed me of much of the 
enjoyment of them when I did become old enough to compre- 
hend them. 

So let them enjoy music—listen carefully and enjoy. 
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EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES INFRENCH @ @ 


By MISS JESSIE W. MAXWELL, B.A., Calgary 


work of education had been but begun in the classroom. 

The application to life of the knowledge gained or the 
skill acquired has been the acknowledged goal of all true 
educators. The teachers of modern languages have accepted 
this interpretation of their aim$ and have wrestled with the 
problems it presents—the vitalizing of the subject matter of 
their courses and the creating of an environment conducive to 
the actual use of the language by the pupils. 


Previous articles on the teaching of French have dealt 
with the changed emphasis in the classroom. A French at- 
mosphere is being created by a generous use of pictures, 
posters and other regalia; French is being employed as the 
language of instruction in many schools and modern meth- 
ods of approach are gradually securing the use of the 
language in the classroom. But in spite of the success being 
achieved by many of our teachers through their improved 
technique and the increased freedom resulting from the less 
rigid course of studies a growing demand has been felt for 
some form of extra-curricular activity which would enlarge 
and extend the class work. This has resalted in the formation 
of French Clubs in several High Schools of the Province. In 
Calgary an Honors French Club has been formed, the mem- 
bership of which is limited to a small group of interested and 
talented students from the Senior French classes of all the 
High Schools of the city. 

The French Club recognizes itself as an extension of the 
classroom. Its programmes consequently are planned to sup- 
plement and make effective the work done there. As the Club 
membership is relatively small compared to that of the regular 
French class the opportunities for expression are correspond- 
ingly greater. The student freed from the restraint of the 
classroom will find himself in a milieu favorable to the use 
of the French language as his medium of expression. Through 
his participation in the programmes of his club he will have 
the happy experience of learning while enjoying himself, 
interest proving the stimulus to greater effort and achieve- 
ment. 


Club programmes are as varied as the teachers and 
students who plan them. Most clubs avail themselves of the 
opportunity of making their members familiar with many in- 
teresting facts which are practically indispensable to an un- 
derstanding of French life and character but which seldom 
form a part of the regular French course. The popular French 
songs, favorite poetry selections, typical anecdotes, games 
and riddles reveal the spirit and the character of the French 
people and provide attractive material for many club pro- 
grammes. The reading of French newspapers and periodicals 
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not only gives a deeper knowledge of the language and an 
acquaintanceship with the personalities and the institutions of 
France but it gives that feeling of actuality which vitalizes 
the study of the language. French conversation, encouraged 
by an environment as completely French as it is possible to 
make it, will become more than the repetition of a limited 
number of hackneyed French phrases or isolated sentences. 
By persistent effort the student will overcome the paralysis 
which seizes most people when they try to speak a foreign lan- 
guage and will finally experience the real satisfaction which 
comes from expressing with facility and ease his own thoughts 
and ideas in French. Such are some of the activities that are 
being undertaken and such are some of the benefits that are 
being derived by those who are actively participating in the 
work of French clubs. 

An account of the efforts being made by the French 
teachers of Calgary to improve their own standards and to 
focus attention upon the importance of their subject may 
be of interest to other teachers. Organizing themselves into 
the Calgary French Teachers’ Association they have planned 
monthly meetings at which various topics relating to the 
teaching of French are dealt with and where helpful ideas 
are shared. In addition to these efforts for self-improvement 
they have undertaken several projects of a community nature. 
Under the sponsorship of their organization a course of 
French lessons has been given over the radio three times a 
week by Miss Dorothy Brown, teacher of French in a Junior 
High School, Calgary; an all-French programme consisting 
of French songs and plays was presented by the pupils 
of the Junior and Senior High Schools and another enjoyable 
and instructive evening was provided by a showing of four 
French films. This year’s activities will end with another 
French programme which will be more ambitious in nature, 
an important item being the presentation of scenes from fhe 
play “Napoleonette” by a cast of Senior French students. 

These are some of the ventures being made in the field 
of extra-curricular activities. It is evident that time and 
energy are necessary to initiate and carry out such projects 
but the increased interest in the study of the language and 
the growing power in its use on the part of many students 
are ample rewards for the effort and sacrifice involved. 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF CHARTERS AND 
CERTIFICATES 

Kindly advise this office when you surrender the Charter 
or Certificate of your Local or Sub-local into the keeping of 
your successor. In case you anticipate leaving your present 
Local area and do not know the name of your successor in 
office, send the Charter or Certificate to Head Office, ad- 
dressed to the Alberta Teachers’ Association, Imperial Bank 
Building, Edmonton, and we will forward it to your successor 
when he or she is appointed. 


INDUSTRIAL TOURS 


The Lethbridge Local Association has arranged to have 
Student Tours visit a number of firms in Lethbridge. All 
those interested in these industria] tours for students in 
Lethbridge should get in touch with Miss Olive McLeod, 323 
Seventh Avenue South, Lethbridge. 


USED 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


We will buy for cash 
PUBLIC and HIGH SCHOOL 


Books that are on the Authorized List 
for the Fall term 


Send in a list of your books giving the name in full 
of each book. 


The Willson Stationery Co. Ltd. 


10080 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 


Arrangements are also being made to conduct similar 
tours in the other large centres of this Province. Write to 
Head Office, Edmonton for further information. 


CHANGE OF CONTRACT OR SCHOOL 

REGISTRATION: According to The Teaching Profession 
Act every teacher is under a legal obligation to give notice in 
writing to the General Secretary of the Association when- 
ever the teacher changes his school or enters into a new 
contract of engagement with a school board, giving the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

(1) Date of his employment or proposed employment; 

(2) Salary rate. 
Teachers who omit to attend to this obligation are not only 
(technically) guilty of an offence, but cannot expect to be 
placed on The A.T.A. Magazine mailing list. 

By filling-in the CHANGE OF ADDRESS form in this 
issue, the thing will be done. DO IT NOW! 


TEACHERS! Visit Woodward’s during the 
Summer School Term. 


Woodward’s Invite You to Make Full Use 
of This Store’s Many Facilities. 


... Your Shopping Headquarters . . . Con- 
veniently Located in the Heart of the City’s 
Activities. 
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TEACHERS PLEASE CO-OPERATE—Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers whe are remaining in the same 
schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers who are leaving the profession are asked to fill in the change 
of address form as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to The Alberta Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. 
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A Chemistry Laboratory in the Drought Area 


BY MR. JOHN C. CHARYK, B.Sc., 
Chinook, Alberta 


“The main purpose of the study of chemistry in 
school is to teach the scientific method;: that is, the 
appeal to experiment.”—Black and Conant. 


T IS unquestionably true that to stimulate the pupil’s inter- 
est in chemistry, a teacher of necessity must appeal to the 
student’s love of the mysterious. In his environment the 

child is beset with common happenings that he is unable to ex- 
plain. Should he bow to fate and say: ‘‘What does our teacher 
or textbook say about this or that?”? Most emphatically, “No”; 
his attitude should be that of an explorer—‘Let’s find out for 
ourselves.”” How much more interesting it is for Jack to 
ascertain for himself that oxygen supports combustion, than 
to be told by his teacher that such is the fact. In the first 
example, the student is making his study of chemistry a 
vital and practical one, while in the latter case the chemistry 
course has been resolved into dictation and memorization of 
facts. 


“Yes, indeed,” you might say, “the practical work in 
chemistry is a vital part of the subject, for it makes the 
fundamental principles of science real and concrete to the 
child. But how is it possible to handle effectively the experi- 
mental work in chemistry under conditions as existing in a 
one-room high school in the drought area—a cubby-hole for 
a chemistry laboratory; equipment as scarce as the proverbial 
‘then’s teeth’, and the financial resources of the district 
stretched to the breaking point?” These were my special 
problems as I commenced my duties in the Chinook High 
School last September. Seven years of drought had wrought 
its worst, and it fell to my lot to make the best of a seemingly 
hopeless situation. 


It is five months since the School Board and the fourteen 
“enthusiastic” chemistry students of the Chinook school 
offered their fullest co-operation to overcome to some extent 
the special problems involving practical chemistry in the 
one-room high school in the drought area. We are aware 
that our contributions to the solution of such a problem are 
scanty and feeble; but we offer them with good-will, and 
trust that they may be of some value to those who find them- 
selves in similar circumstances. 

Why authorities, in a country of “wide-open spaces”, 
insist on crowding students into so-called chemistry labora- 
tories much too small for the comfort and safety of their occu- 
pants is a question very few would care to answer. In any 
of the drought-area villages there are many vacant buildings 
which could, with very little alteration, be converted into first- 
class laboratories. In other instances, the school population 
has dwindled to such an extent that there are usually one or 
two classrooms that could be utilized as science laboratories. 
The prosperous years found five class rooms in the Chinook 
school, but since then three rooms are sufficient to accommo- 
date the student population. Hence it was only natural that 
we selected one of these vacant class rooms (a room 30’ by 
24’) as our future chemistry laboratory. 

The regulations of the Department of Education stipulate 
that, for the purposes of laboratory work, experiments per- 
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formed in groups of two will be considered as individual 
work. In other words, it is necessary to provide one chemistry 
table for every two pupils. We have discovered that such 
tables can be constructed out of second-grade lumber for 
less than two dollars each. Failing this, it has been found 
that many home owners possess suitable tables for which they 
have no further use, and as a consequence are willing to 
dispose of them at a sacrifice price. It requires very little 
skill to erect a re-agent shelf along one side of the table, 
while ordinary apple boxes, after being remodelled, make 
first-class lockers. The hardware department of any fifteen 
cent store provides a cheap and suitable assortment of hinges 
and fasteners for the door to each cupboard. Backless chairs 
(usually having no further use) provide students with suit- 
able seating accommodation while in the laboratory. 


Orderliness is the key-note of a scientist at work; so we 
should inculcate the minds of our budding chemists with this 
virtue. Everything in the laboratory should have its proper 
place and that is why wall shelves and cupboards are indis- 
pensable. We have found that the following set-up is both 
convenient and useful: Dry chemicals are classified and placed 
in a closed cupboard; solutions and acids occupy open shelves; 
glassware and other equipment is placed in another closed 
cupboard across the room from the chemical section; different 
compartments of the wall shelves are reserved for the cork 
box, the glass tubing, the distilled water, the first-aid equip- 
ment, and the dispensing table. Letters clipped from the 
headlines of newspapers and then mounted on cardboard 
provide suitable labelling material for the aforementioned 
sections. The balances are placed on a small table in the best- 
lighted part of the room, away from any source of interfer- 
ence such as air-currents or vibrations. A case constructed of 
laths and cellophane paper provides adequate protection from 
dust particles while the scales are not in use. The barometer 
is placed near a window at a height which is suitable to the 
majority of students. It might be mentioned here that if the 
first few laboratory periods are utilized in training the 
students to manipulate correctly such equipment as the 
balances, the barometer, the blow-torches, Kipp generator, 
the fume cupboard, the microscope, etc., a teacher is bound 
to secure smoothness of routine in future laboratory classes. 

No chemistry laboratory can dispense with such charts 
as the electromotive series, or the “periodic table’, for the 
activity, valency, atomic number or atomic weight of any 
element can be discovered at a glance. Yet the cost of such a 
chart is usually beyond the financial means of a one-room 
high school. Utilizing numbers cut from calendars, letters 
from newspaper headlines and a borrowed printing set, the 
students in the chemistry 2 class assisted in making a 
“periodic table” and an “electromotive series” that is on a 
par with any that can be purchased in the store, although the 
total cost to us was only twenty-five cents. 


Lack of equipment is the most difficult problem with which 
a teacher has to contend, but even here there are ways and 
means to overcome, to a certain extent, this gigantic obstacle. 
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Much of the equipment can be constructed by talented stu- 
dents, especially if encouraged by the teacher to do so—test- 
tube racks, barometers, Kipp generators, stands from old 
brake-rods, pneumatic troughs from galvanized tin, ring- 
stands from double strands of hay wire, alcohol lamps from 
smal] pickle jars, etc. What a golden opportunity for the 
boy or girl with the inventive spirit? 

In place of each group doing the same experiment, and 
creating a shortage of equipment, why not perform a set of 
experiments which require a variety of apparatus, then con- 
tinue to rotate the experiments among the groups until all 
have been performed. The materialization of such a scheme 
necessitates a careful planning of the entire chemistry course, 
and the use of some such scheme as exemplified below. 





I , oo III 
NAME _|GROUP EXPERIMENT 
Eileen Proudfoot .... 1 No. 37. Other Compounds 
Oe of Iron 
Bernice Rasmusson .. . Il No. 33. Valency of 


Tonk Geen . 3. se es Magnesium 


Chrissie Coutts ...... 


5 2B. B id 
aati Tisdeoen .. III No. 15. Hydrogen Bromide 





Se 


; . Fl Tests 
Clifford Gullekson ... .| Vit Ph: RSs ee 





Columns I and II of the chart are made permanent, 
whereas III can be slotted, so that the number and title of 
the experiment can be typed on a slip of paper and inserted 
opposite the proper group. No. 37 requires test-tubes and a 
beaker; No. 33 a burette, thermometer and thistle-funnel; 
No. 15 a retort and boiling tubes; No. 50, Platinum wire. Thus 
it can be seen that at no time would there be too great a tax 
on the equipment supply. 

Hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, or chlorine fumes 
appear to be the odors which characterize a high school 
chemistry laboratory. Surely the students’ health need not be 
impaired by necessitating them to work in an atmosphere 
containing such poisonous gases. Yet, how many one-room 
high schools possess a fume-cupboard? An old bread box, 
lined with asbestos; a small second-hand electric vacuum 
cleaner bolted over an aperture cut in the back of the box; 
and a five foot hose from a discarded gasoline pump-stand, in 
place of the dust-bag, provides the laboratory in the Chinook 
High School with a fume-cupboard that is doing noble service. 
A pane of safety glass soldered over an opening in the door, 
furnishes a suitable observation window for students using 
the cupboard. - 

Other purposes of the practical work in chemistry are 
to allow students to verify principles which have been dis- 
cussed in class, to train them to make accurate observations, 
and to record the latter in a satisfactory manner. Tio accom- 
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plish the foregoing objectives, it will be necessary for the 
students to submit the so-called formal reports. I have found 
that reports written under the following headings prove quite 
satisfactory: Title, Object, Apparatus, Materials, Diagrams, 
Theory, Procedure, Observations, Results and Conclusions. 
These reports are written on standard size paper (loose leaf 
9% by 74); enclosed in a standard green-colored folder, and 
submitted punctually at 4 o’clock every Friday. The diagram 
below illustrates the form of cover that is in use in the 
Chinook High School. 


7%” 


CHINOOK HIGH SCHOOL 
Laboratory Report 
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In place of having the reports littering the teacher’s desk 
every Friday, a box of suitable dimensions mounted in a 
corner of the chemistry laboratory provides a convenient 
receptacle for receiving the reports. 

The marks as assigned to each student, if posted and 
arranged in a chart form similar to the scheme below, will 
usually provide the students with an incentive to do better 
work, and enable the chemistry teacher to submit a fair 
estimate of the student’s ability in laboratory work to the 
Department of Education at the termination of the school 
term. : 

CHEMISTRY II 
Chinook High School 
Aggregate Ave. 


Clifford Gullekson. .|| 7 9 7 9 
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A good laboratory apron is too expensive for a student 
in a drought area, and yet some sort of protection against 
acid must be worn. In the Chinook High School we procured 
a quantity of good grade rubber sheeting, from which the girls 
and boys made their own aprons. These protective coverings 
have proved quite serviceable, and we believe they are on a 
par with those produced in the factories. One wall of the 
room is reserved for these aprons, each student having his 
individual hook designated by his name. This not only adds 
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color to the laboratory, but at the same time is a motivation 
for orderliness and neatness. 

It is safe to state that after performing an experiment 
and cleaning the equipment, the students’ hands are soiled 
with chemicals of some form or other. Hence it is advisable 
to formulate a ruling whereby students must wash their hands 
with a disinfectant soap before leaving the room. We have 
reserved a small section of the laboratory as a wash corner, 
equipped as follows: a stand, a porcelain wash basin, towels, 
disinfectant soap and solution, Kleenex Tissues, hand lotion 
and mirror. The students appear to take a special pride in 
this part of the set-up, and assist in keeping it spotlessly clean. 

Anyone who has travelled through the drought areas has 
been struck no doubt by the drabness and bareness of the 
country. To offset to some extent this aesthetic deficiency in 
nature we have attempted to add color and beauty to the 
laboratory. The tables, cupboards, shelves, stools and the 
fume cupboard have been painted in a color scheme of green 
and cream (the tables with acid-proof paint). The windows 
are draped with curtains of green and white cheese cloth (the 
work of the girls.) The wash corner presents the same color- 
scheme. All in all, a virtual fairy-land greets the onlooker as 
he gazes into the chemistry laboratory, but underneath the 
surface of this magical cloak the key-note is—UTILITY. 

NOTE: I would be only too glad to have any teachers who 
are within travelling distance of Chinook come and see the 
laboratory at first-hand. 


FOR SALE: Victor Animataphone Model 24. High qual- 
ity 16 MM sound projector in first class condition. 750 
watt illumination and special High Fidelity Loud 
Speaker, suitable for either classroom or large audi- 


torium. Complete with extra lens and large glass beaded 
screen. Apply to— 


H. E. Panabaker, 117 10th Avenue N.W., Calgary, Alta. 
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office gives free service to graduates. 


DEGREE COURSES in Arts, Commerce, Ap- 
plied Science and Medicine. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 3 to August 16, in- 
cludes special courses as follows: 


Drawing and Painting—Mr. Andre Bieler, Resi- 
dent Artist. 


Music—Dr. F. L. Harrison, Director of Music. 


Staging Plays—Mr. William Angus. 
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THE LARGER UNITS @ 


THE RECORDS SHOW A DEFINITE SAVING TO THE 
TAXPAYERS 


The following table shows the cost of operation for the 
year 1936, before re-organization, and 1937, the first year 
of operation under the larger unit system. 


Name of Division Costs in 1936 Costs in 1937 


EIN 6.9 as p00. 0 Bee $ 27,833.87 $ 26,381.52 
bs SAGET B BAVEE occ csc ee: 79,290.92 74,177.00 
NE (sco eRe osteo a eae 101,488.39 87,540.91 
COND 2. 6908 oes ou R ee 56,930.28 53,373.69 
ND KON s dsatde oeldie de 23,038.41 22,287.11 
SNS oh 55a bese ta pls oe 60,570.20 53,880.50 
RE ic 0 oo 4. so: crw 6 90:4 101,910.93 94,628.76 
PR ete cas ce ces cake 64,516.40 54,598.83 
Sulllvaw Lae... ceccsee 48,327.08 48,224.84 
PGR NOOR 4 o.c ot 50:4 0 0 wise 45,817.29 43,148.58 
EG Cl NO oie 0 a ns 002.018 65,513.84 64,997.54 

$675,237.61 $623,739.28 


A total saving in the first year of $51,498.33. 
Besides: Better Services Were Given; School Conditions 
Were Improved; Past Unpaid Obligations Were Paid Off 
en Given a Fair Trial, the larger unit organization 
will prove a great success. 


DEFINITE PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 

Leading educationists, magazines and newspapers 
throughout the English speaking world have praised Alberta’s 
rural school system, and the extension of the ‘‘Activity Pro- 
gramme” in all our educational programmes. 

Since the re-organization of Alberta’s school system: 

1. Schools have nae kept in operation MORE SCHOOL 
DAYS each y 

= TEACHERS’ ‘SALARIES have been PAID PROMPT- 
L 

3. Salary arrears which totalled $250,000 in 1935, have 
been WIPED, OUT in eleven divisions, and are being 
paid off rapidly in 33 other divisions. 

4. Provisions are being made to refund debentures 
gradually. 

5. HIGH SCHOOL services are BEING EXTENDED in 
rural areas. 

6. TOWNS and VILLAGES are UNITING with the 
rural divisions to avail themselves of training in gen- 
eral shop subjects, household economics, dramatics, 
music, etc. 

Costs of education are being EQUALIZED. 
Written EXAMINATIONS are being reduced to a 
MINIMUM 

9. In co-operation with the Dominion Government, short 
courses in agriculture, household economics, forestry 
work, social services, industry and commerce are being 
supplied. 

10. Physical training is being provided through Youth 
Training Centres. 

These are surely commendable! 

Those who opposed the change most strongly are now 
among the most ardent supporters of the Large Unit System. 
Remember, your Government is striving to: 

1. Give every boy and girl whether living in country, 
town or city, an opportunity to secure an education 
COMMENSURATE with his NEEDS. 

2. Adapt courses of study to the individual as determined 
by _ ABILITY and DESIRED VOCATION of the 
student. 

8. Improve METHODS and STANDARDS of teaching. 

4. Gradually liquidate all SCHOOL DEBTS and reduce 
general costs. 

5. Increase efficiency in school ADMINISTRATION. 

6. Provide more VOCATIONAL TRAINING for all 
who need it. 

All these are in your best interest! 
—lIssued by the Department of Education, 
Government of Alberta. 
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a group of teachers who are about to assume for the first 

time the onerous and responsible task of directing the 
activities of a score or more of our young citizens. Many of 
these tyros in education feel confident and competent; many 
feel diffident and hesitant. Some are young and immature 
enough to feel as upset and disturbed as a Red Riding Hood 
surrounded by a whole pack of Big Bad Wolves. To some 
rural life is “going back home,” but to many it is a totally 
strange environment. To assist all who are upon “their own” 
for the first time Miss Helmers has written the leading article 
for this issue of the Magazine. Miss Helmers is completing her 
first year as a teacher, and accordingly she writes with a 
poignantly sincere appreciation of “those first few days in 
September”. 


F ACH September there enter some 400 schools in Alberta 


June is here and you must soon decide what you are to do 
with Willie, Janey and Johnnie. Shall all be promoted? Shall 
some be retarded? If you are a rural teacher your problem 
is simple. You need not worry about promotion by grades. 
Your pupils will merely pick up in September, in each subject, 
where they left off in June. The good readers continue to read 
increasingly difficult books; the poor readers continue to read 
material, which is on their reading-grade level. Similarly with 
respect to arithmetic, and the expressional subjects, the de- 
mands upon the pupil should increase with his increased 
maturity. With respect to the socialized activities of the 
classroom, each pupil should be grouped with those with whom 
he has most in common, socially and intellectually. 

In the graded school the teacher’s problem is more insist- 
ent. Should her pupils go on as a group, or should the group 
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be divided, parts being retained under her direction for an- 
other year? The answer to this question is, in part, dictated 
by the expectancy threshold of the probable teacher of the 
group in September. If the succeeding teacher expects that 
each pupil will be equally ready for Grade IV, then it would 
be as well to retain those not yet prepared to do those things 
which are customarily demanded of Grade IV. If, on the other 
hand, the succeeding teacher is one who looks upon each new 
class as an aggregation of distinct human units, each of which 
is to profit from a year’s experience under her guidance and 
inspiration, then there should be no hesitation in allowing 
the group to proceed intact. Where the teacher carries her 
pupil-group over a three-year period there will be no question 
of retardation or promotion until the conclusion of the cycle. 
Even then the dominant factor must be the best interests of 
the pupil rather than any disturbance which may ruffle the 
equanimity of the teacher receiving the group. 


In the issue of June 1988, there appeared a series of tests 
which have been used for purposes of evaluation in the Ed- 
monton Schools. These tests enable the teacher to verify, in 
some degree, her own judgment of the pupils’ attainment in 
the skill subjects. They should not be used as the sole criterion 
of promotion or retardation. 

Please, please, PLEASE, before you close your books for 
the year place in the hands of your Secretary a concise 
statement of the standing of all pupils. Such a favor will call 
upon you a largess of blessings from your successor. T’o assist 
in adjusting the weaker pupils include also a list of the books 
read the previous year, along with a few pertinent comments 
respecting interests and aptitudes. 
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It is perhaps not too early to begin making plans for 
September. There are many impressions, painfully vivid in 
June, which may have faded by September, before the good 
resolutions can be implemented. There are those fleeting 
glimpses of an idea which one has felt inspired to try “next 
year”. Blunders made this year should not be repeated the 
next year; the inspirations of this year should become part of 
the procedure next year. Perhaps certain improvements about 
the school and the playground need to be made; the com- 
munity may be interested in the school as a community library 
centre; unsolved problems of pupil-teacher-schoo] adjustment 
need thinking through during the summer months; considera- 
tion must be given to the problem of adjusting the school pro- 
gramme to meet further the needs of the individual pupil; 
more varied opportunities for pupil participation in school 
activities and for pupil expression need to be provided. Such 
are some of the problems which may emerge in June as ob- 
jectives for attack in September. The success of the attack 
will in a large measure be dependent upon thoughtful and 
adequate preparation. 

Is not this a suitable time to consider the demands upon 
the library in September? There are those delightful pre- 
primers which are so helpful in bringing the beginners to the 
reading threshold. They should now be on order for summer 


delivery. There are so many of these that those supplied re- 
cently to the Edmonton Schools are listed below for your 
guidance: 

GROUP I 


This group contains the complete first year of the New 
Work-Play Series by Gates-Huber-Reardon. 


Beginning Days—Pre-primer 
We Go—Pre-primer 

Now We Go Again—Pre-primer 

Jim and Judy—Primer 

Down Our Street—First Reader 


GROUP II 


Other excellent pre-primers are to be found in the fol- 
lowing list. None of the list is expensive. 
Nippy (Stevens) 
Dick and Jane (Elson-Gray) 
More Dick and Jane Stories (Elson-Gray) 
Playing With Pets (Pennell) 
Frolic and Do-Funny (Pennell) 
Who Knows err 
We Are Seven (Wilson) 
Nip and Tuck (Storm) 
Let’s Play (Buckingham-Dolch) 
Sally and Billy (Hardy) 
Rides and Slides (O’Donnell-Carey) 
Here and There (O’Donnell-Carey ) 
Baby, Sally and Joe (Wees-Waterworth) 





AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


By MISS LOUISE HELMERS, Mannville 


wanted to do and what I have always felt should have 

been done for me: just to give the teacher fresh from 

Normal School a little friendly advice on the “Rules of 
Conduct” to be followed by a country “school-marm”, or, 
indeed, any school teacher. I want it to be understood that the 
“rules” I set down are merely suggestions, and that a teacher 
must be as adaptable as Mercury. I have formed my ideas 
through the bitter experiences when I did the wrong thing, 
through the pleasant experiences when I stumbled upon the 
right thing, and from the related experiences of some others 
of our profession. 


Let us start with You, glowing with pride and happiness, 
mingled with real regret, on Graduation Day at Normal 
School. You are armed with a fine training, boundless con- 
fidence, a burning desire to conquer the world and your 
eyes are starry with hope. That is just as it should be and you 
need never lose one iota of that fine zeal and abundant 
energy. The most valuable thing that you bring away with 
you, however, is the fine spirit and straight ways of thinking 
gained from a year of close contact with your Normal School 
instructors. 


Now it is August 29, and you will soon be in your new 
school. You think that you will be homesick. Here are two 
preventatives. Think as much as possible about your new 
position beforehand, and so familiarize yourself with the 
idea of leaving home that it seems the natural thing to do. 


A: LAST! I have a chance to do what I have so often 
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Then, when you get into your new environment, be so inter- 
ested in its newness that other thoughts are relegated to the 
background. In other words, create a state of mind in which 
homesickness cannot thrive. Youth rarely dies of a broken 
heart upon first leaving home. 


When you write your acceptance of a school, also ask 
the Secretary about a place to board, about the facilities in 
the school and for a list of the pupils. Then familiarize your- 
self with the names of your pupils. This is helpful later, as 
you shall see. 

First, let us go into the Community, for it is there, not 
in the school that your success really begins. Only last fall a 
lady said to me, “You know, it is a strange thing, but if the 
Mothers like you the children will like you.”’ And you must be 
liked if you are to give and receive full values in your new 
relationships. If possible, arrive in your district a day or two 
before school begins. These two extra days are the most im- 
portant of all. You will readily find some friendly person to 
take you around and introduce you to the people in the 
district. Go into every home and show yourself an agreeable, 
sociable friend. Mark well my words. The most damning com- 
plaint I have ever heard against a teacher is, “‘She is un- 
sociable.” Visit everyone and do not show a marked prefer- 
ence for any one family. 

ear your most pleasing self and do not despise Sam 
Slick’s “Soft sodder”’. Look for something that you can 
sincerely admire or praise, and do so. If there is a baby in the 
home, your path is an easy one. I can see you gentlemen 
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blushing and squirming about, but there are other courses 
open to one. Let the conversation drift from topic to topic 
until you see the light of interest dawn in the eyes of your 
new friend, and then encourage him to talk on that subject. 
Endeavor to learn names and recent family history before- 
hand and use this information to astound your delighted host. 
(But refrain from “muffing’”’ his pet story just because you 
have heard it before.) Ask about John and Mary, having 
learned their names from that list the Secretary sent you. 
I have found it very helpful to learn the tastes and idiosyncra- 
sies of each child from his parents. Make a point of remember- 
ing names and each individual’s pet foibles. I am not quoting 
Dale Carnegie; I know. If you are naturally shy and reticent, 
prepare a list of topics for discussion to fall back on when you 
begin to feel hot and prickly in an embarrassed silence and the 
room suddenly seems too small. Failing everything, resort to 
being the world’s most popular person, a good listener. 


Next, let us visit your new home. It is preferable to live 
in a house with no school-age children. You and your pupils 
need a rest from each other. With few exceptions, you will 
find the Lady of the House open-hearted and hospitable and 
anxious to please you. Take the place so generously offered 
to you, that of a member of the family, and treat it with re- 
spect. Your landlady will do your washing and sweep your 
room but you get up in time to make your bed and tidy things 
up before she enters. Dress as neatly at home as you do for 
school. Help dry the supper dishes. Mrs. Farmer is as tired as 
you are, and besides it gives you an opportunity to further 
a fine friendship and to seal your popularity in the household. 
Show an interest in the family activities. Be on time for 
meals. Be sure to tell your landlady about your goings and 
comings that are not according to schedule. Be very wary 
about improving glaring defects that you see in the family 
life. Do not fail to show appreciation for favors done for you, 
whether they are the duty of the donor or not. If you find 
your boarding place unsuitable, try to avoid changing it 
during the year. It creates hard feelings. A small gift to your 
landlady at the end of the year is very acceptable. 


Here is a knotty problem. What to do when guests arrive, 
and you have work to do! In most cases your landlady expects 
you to visit with them and is offended when you do not. At 
first, especially, she likes to show you off to her friends. The 
best thing to do, I find, is to stay as long as you can, being 
as charming as possible and then to excuse yourself, pleading 
urgent work and expressing your regrets at leaving such 
pleasant company. No reasonable person is going to hold 
your absence against you when they know it is justifiable. 


If you are batching in a teacherage, you will be happier 
if you get some older pupil, who lives a long way from the 
school, to stay with you. You can go visiting week-ends. 
Make sure you do have company, as living alone is not good 
for anyone. I am in just such a position this year and prefer 
it to boarding. 


Gossip! Another pitfall you must avoid. Just smile wisely 
and say nothing in seven languages, then and thereafter. You 
will endear yourself te no one by slandering a person’s 
enemies to him. Remember that gossip is a boomerang. Do 
not let gossip prejudice you as it may cost you a valuable 
oe and has, within my experience, been the cause ef 
much unhappiness. On the other hand, do not be too close- 
mouthed. Country people resent that. Tell them who was at 
the party, who wore what and what she said to him, insofar 
as it is wise, as it is the only amusement available in some 
households and is usually harmless curiosity. 
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Take a part in community activities. Learn to dance and 
play cards, if you do not already do so. They are the chief 
country pastimes. Do not feel presumed upon because you 
are given a large share of the responsibility in such things. 
Every professional person is expected to be a leader in the 
community, probably due to the status his training gives him. 
It is his privilege as well as his duty. If the District lacks 
clubs that would be of value, such as a Girl Guide or Boy 
Scout organization, a Girls’ Sewing Club or a Boys’ Wood 
Working Club, do not hesitate to organize one. Once organ- 
ized, one can often get someone in the district to take it over. 
You have often heard it said that one is not thanked for such 
efforts. Bosh! 


This leads us to the close scrutiny that the teacher’s be- 
havior is under at all times. A very high standard is expected 
of him constantly. This, too, is resented, and causes much 
grief. But again, is that not the price we of the professions 
must pay for our positions? Please do not think me straight- 
laced, and therefore not fit to listen to. Put yourself in the 
position of an anxious parent who knows that the teacher to 
whom he must entrust John Jr. is a drinker and a smoker, and 
other things he holds objectionable, in private life. The 
danger lies not in the fact that the parent knows your 
private life, but that John does. Restrain yourself from in- 
dulging in every passing fad. (It saves money, too). On 
should think of such things before he enters the profession if 
he is not willing to forego his indulgences. 

Devise a system whereby you can maintain your bodily 
and mental health upon a high level. Organize your day 
so that your work is efficiently completed in time to let you 
relax and forget about it. Unplanned days find you ———— 
time, with your desk piled high with work which your min 
is too worried to do anyway. No time is left for play. A well- 
balanced, cheerful personality is necessary to keep you happy 
and to prevent you from becoming a “problem teacher” to 
vour children. (Quoting Doctor Lane from a speech given at 
the Easter Convention.) 

Do not neglect your reading. The extension library is 
always at your service. It is very easy to become acquainted 
with the clergyman in the nearest town, and you will often 
find him a willing lender from a well-stocked, up-to-date 
library. Be sure to justify his faith in you by returning the 
books in good condition, and within a reasonable length of 
time. 

Do your utmost to attend your nearest local A.T.A. group. 
It keeps your mind fresh and alert and your teaching stock 
is constantly being enlarged with new ideas. If your group fs 
alive, you will benefit in countless ways. This year, the activi- 
ties of my group have enabled me to make an extensive survey 
of the line abilities of my pupils, to diagnose their diffi- 
culties and to apply successful remedial teaching. I was also 
able to get the I.Q.’s of each pupil and, as a result, have dras- 
tically changed my whole teaching method towards certain 
pupils, with amazing and happy results. 

Never, under any circumstances, take away from your 
meetings reports that would lead the public to believe that 
there is dissension among the teachers or between the teacher 
and the Board. You are then weakening your protective or- 
ganization from within, which is the most fatal kind of decay. 
Be loyal, and watch our professional strength grow. 


I think the city-bred teacher has the hardest time in the 
country. Many districts do not want such persons, and I am 
inclined to think that the blame rests with the teachers 
themselves. Of course you will miss city conveniences and 
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varied places of amusements, its teeming life and your own 
friends. But remember that you have come into a new world 
as interesting as the old; so instead of dreaming of the 
splendors of the latter, seek out the beauties of the former. 
You will quickly find that living in the country has many com- 
pensations. Enter a home and accept it as it is. “Do in Rome 
as the Romans do”’, within reasonable limits. Do not laugh at 
or despise, even to yourself, the crude ways that you will 
meet in some districts. Never talk about the city in a way 
that leads to painful comparisons. (Just remember how 
angry you feel when some person from the old country, ab- 
undantly succored in this beautiful land of ours, collars you 
and preaches “Old Country” hours on end, with a derisive 
snort the only answer forthcoming to your vainly interjected 
defence of Canada.) To the contrary. It is every teacher’s 
duty to promote such feelings of co-operation and prestige 
in the farmers of the future that they will be fitted to help 
themselves out of the economic chaos and degradation in 
which they so often find themselves, thus benefiting the lot 
of humanity as a whole. 


Now let us get down to business. Be familiar with your 
course of studies, and have a plan for each day of the week 
drawn up. It will be tentative, but it will be a plan, and 
preparedness is half the battle. Visit the school beforehand. 
Look over the old registers, usually in the possession of the 
secretary, and learn a little about the capabilities and weak- 
nesses of your pupils. The former teacher may have been kind 
enough to have left you a little character sketch of each of 
your new students. You may disagree with her on some 
points when you know your child, but the knowledge will un- 
omar be a staff in your hand during the first few trying 

ays. 

No matter what the true state of your feelings that first 
day, maintain a calm, friendly exterior and carry yourself like 
a King or Queen. It gives you confidence, and shows your 
children that you are “Master of your Fate and Captain of 
your Soul.” You must gain their confidence and respect in the 
first few minutes or be forever lost. On the other hand, let it 
be clearly understood that you are not a human Encyclo- 
paedia. They will respect you none the less for saying, ‘‘I do 
not know”. Besides, that gives you an excellent opportunity 
to add, “That is an interesting question. I wonder if we can 
find the answer in such-and-such a book?” 


Be sure to go out and play with the children each recess 
and noon at first, and at every time that is convenient there- 
after. If nothing else will make you “click’”’ with your pupils, 
that will. The happiest teachers I know taught me that, and 
I have since learned its truth. I know of one instance where 
the children were systematically working to have the Board 
dismiss the teacher. The only reason they could give for their 
dislike of her was that she would not play with them. Do not 
count a twenty minute recess a waste of time when you and 
your pupils are but newly acquainted. In addition to helping 
cement a feeling of fellowship and co-operation between you 
and your pupils, this is an excellent method of preventing 
playground mischief, and is of special value in a school of low 
morals. 

Let us take our three problems in order. First, the In- 
spector. Do we not all dread his visit until we learn he has 
come in a capacity to help rather than to pull our faults out 
into the light? Besides, he is probably as diffident about meet- 
ing you for the first time as you are about meeting him. Wel- 
come him when he comes and make his stay in your school a 
pleasure. Show him that you are confident, and are interested 
and happy in your work. Bring him your difficulties and you 
will find him the best friend a teacher ever had. If you are 
doing your best you need not be afraid. No matter what any- 
one says about you, you know yourself and are strong or weak 
accordingly. 

Next, Huffy Parents. Greet them with a smile and ask 
them to take a chair. On no account lose your temper. Before 
they can explode, ask about the various members of the 
family and smooth the troubled waters before you go boating. 
Now we will assume that you have so managed your affairs 
that your action, that was found so displeasing, was justifi- 
able. Be prepared to state your case in a logical manner 
backed up by proof, if possible. If low marks are the cause 
of the difficulty, have a neatly kept row of marks of tests 
taken at regular intervals, to prove conclusively that Bill is 
not working hard enough. You will meet many strange sit- 
uations that you must handle in your own way, but if you 
keep your head and your sweet disposition, you will invari- 
ably bring about sunshine after rain and increase your tor- 
mentors respect for you. 

Now the Children themselves. If you entertain the idea 
that a teacher must be a little aloof and stereotyped, dismiss 
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it immediately. Act always with good taste, but come down 
to the child’s level as far as you are able. (The district, too, 
likes to feel that it has a learned person in its midst, and 
some expect the teacher to hold the answer to every prob- 
lem, but they do not love her for “airing’”’ her superior knowl- 
edge with high-flown words.) This does not mean that you 
become a friendly doormat. Indeed, no! “Take love with you 
into the classroom, and yet on firmness never shut the door.” 
Play with them; listen to them; sympathize with them and 
show interest in the things in which they are interested. Our 
new system of teaching gives one tremendous scope for just 
such opportunities of subtly developing character and in- 
clination along the lines God evidently intended them to go. 


We might mention the former teacher. She is a ghost 
whose excellence you must live up to or whose reputation 
you must live down. Learn what you can from her impression 
left on the district and happily try to forget her. You are the 
teacher now. 

Teach politeness by example. What right has the superior- 
ity of age and education given any adult to pass in front of a 
child without an “Excuse me’’, to make a request without a 
“Please”, to receive any offering without a “Thank you”, or 
to meet any advance with a cold look? 


How many of us fully realize the value of a genuine, 
friendly smile? That little unformed animal, the child, re- 
sponds to it more quickly than a plant to sunlight and is the 
first to detect its artificiality if it is so. Carry sunshine and 
a current of electricity, generated by your own enthusiasm, 
with you and watch it sweep from conductor to conductor, up 
and down those unromantic rows of desks. Whether you know 
it or not, you create an atmosphere in which fifteen to thirty 
sensitive souls must live. Decide, before you reach your class- 
room, what atmosphere it will be because you are in it. 


Take good care of your children. I have heard teachers 
justly criticized because they neglected to make arrange- 
ments for heating cocoa and soups on winter days, to allow 
the children to leave their coats in the warm room or to 
gather more closely about the fire. They were probably afraid 
that such unconventional behavior would disrupt discipline. 
I have found it to have the contrary effect. 


Did you know that Discipline, Temper and Temperature 
were closely interrelated and interdependent? The hardest 
task in the world is just to keep your temper, but to do it is an 
accomplishment that pays higher dividends than any other. 
Each time you lose your temper, the respect of your class 
for you drops a little lower. The children gradually lose their 
trust in you. You are no longer the rock on which they lean, 
and that is their loss as well as yours. I have found that one 
hundred times out of one hundred, if I suddenly awaken to 
the fact that the day has grown insufferable and that nothin 
goes right, the Mercury has crept up above 68 degrees behind 
my back. Watch the thermometer closely. Make the class 
temperature conscious. Every once in a while during the day, 
commission some responsible student to investigate and reg- 
ulate the temperature. 

All too soon you will meet George, the problem child, 
that pitiful little object who is either having his ego 
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dangerously inflated by secret admirers of his flagrant con- 
duct, or who is rapidly developing into a lonely little in- 
tractable derelict with an inferiority complex, both of which 
are guises to hide the unhappy little boy underneath. Watch 
him. Talk with him. Look for such factors as physical de- 
fects, poor home conditions, a mind that is being forced to do 
what it cannot do when the beautiful hands could do so 
much. Remove all the causes you can. Then I can only add, 
as a crowning piece of advice, a gem of wisdom uttered by 
Doctor Alice Keliher at our recent Easter convention: “Do 
not scold that little Incorrigible, telling him that his action 
is just what you expect of him, while recounting all his 
past offences; tell him, rather, that you love him, that you 
think he is wonderful, that his behavior is unworthy of him 
and he must make an effort to rid himself of that unworthi- 
ness.” (I have already proved the value of these tactics, but 
it is all too recent for me to be able to cite definite instances. ) 
And as James Whitcomb Riley quaintly puts it: 


“T believe all children’s good 

“Ef they’re only understood. 
“Even bad ones ’pears to me 
“re jes’ as good as they can be!” 

Here are some tricks to use when pron notice restlessness 
setting in. Check the temperature. Change the lesson. Get 
more class participation. Watch yourself to see that you are 
not talking above their heads. Give a few brisk exercises and 
breathing exercises. Create a hearty laugh. If an individual 
child is inattentive, send him on an errand, adjust any 
physical handicap under which he may be temporarily work- 
ing, such as sunshine on his page, or sitting too near the 
stove or in a draft. If he is just mischievous, fix him with your 
eye until he subsides; check his work more frequently in an 
unobtrusive way; change the position of his seat so that he 
is among more desirable companions; appeal to his sense of 
fairness by pointing out that he is hindering others. 

If a child is a persistent offender, promise him punish- 
ment and then keep your promise. Do not shame him. I find 
the most successful chastisements are those which deprive 
him of some privilege, such as participation in the story hour, 
free reading or construction periods, or of the right to leave 
his seat in search of material. Do not set a punishment for 
any given offence. Let it be known that you do not expect to 
have to punish anyone. Take a position half way between 
those who strap for every major offence and those who do 
not use the strap. 


Children learn more quickly from each other than they 
do from adults. Let the class draw up its own pattern of 
behavior in a free discussion. You will find that it makes a 
real effort to live up to its own laws. In my school, we have 
worked out a system whereby the miscreants are quickly 
brought to terms by the disapproval of their companions. At 
the beginning of each month a meeting is called. A president 
is elected who appoints three councillors, one from each 
Division. These meetings are conducted in the best parlia- 
mentary manner. The president takes the chair and business 
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concerning the welfare of the school as a whole is dealt with. 
Undesirable conduct, noticed during the previous month, is 
freely discussed without mentioning names. Plans for con- 
certs, ball teams and other school functions are drawn up 
with each least member contributing his idea. The government 
officials are proud models of law-abiding citizens during 
their terms of office, and their “‘people” are admiring follow- 
ers of that example. Tattlers are not encouraged. 


Do you know that the word “‘criticism’”’ should always be 
preceded by the word “‘constructive’’, and that it means both 
praise and blame? Have your children criticize themselves 
and one another, but reiterate many times a day, ‘‘Say the 
nice things first, and then the things that will help us to 
improve our work.” Use the same principle yourself. Watch 
to see that you are not spending so much time with the 
offenders that you have none in which to commend the deserv- 
ing. But even praise must be used with discretion so that its 
receipt is a precious thing worth working for, not a mere bribe. 
Demand the child’s best efforts always, and accept no less. 
Motivate him to live up to his own standard. Unstinted praise 
should reward the improvement of the dullard as well as 
the excellence of the scholar. 

Co-operation is a priceless thing. I have found two good 
ways of securing it. Be so sincerely enthusiastic yourself 
that it ‘catches’, and lift the whole class up as a united 
whcle on the wings of “Let us do it together”. 

Homework is not a popular institution, and rightly so. 
Five hours a day (without any pay as yet appreciated by 
the laborer) are fair working hours for a child. Consider 
that, in the country at least, your pupils rise early and spend 
pre-school] time doing chores and walking a long way to 
school. After school, there is the same walk home, more 
chores and so to bed. If the little free time they may have is 
taken up with homework, the necessity of which could be 
obviated by more careful planning on the part of the teacher, 
it is indeed a sad state of affairs. 

Last, but not least! Please teacher, what do we do in 
school those first few- days, especially with beginners who 
cannot read or write? That is where your planning comes in 
to make your day effortless and happy. The first days are 
crucial, for it is then that the future attitude of beginners 
toward zchool is formed. It is hard work at first, but do not 
despair, as it becomes easier and more pleasant all the time. 

Have on hand an abundance of colored paper and news- 
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print, crayons, stick prints, plasticine, scissors, paste, cata- 
logues, and discarded magazines. Let them make brown 
paper aprons and model in the clay in the school yard. Give 
them a few ideas, teach them to use their media and leave the 
rest to them, The first day at school should teach them to 
take the responsibility for replacing their own tools and 
helping to tidy the general muss. Praise them lavishly, as they 
are in the uncritical stage and too close “constructive criti- 
cism” only dampens their ardor. They improve by practice 
and imitation, not by criticism. Remember that they need 
many repetitions to learn, and that repeating comforts their 
conservative little souls, rather than bores them, as it does 
their elder brothers. Intersperse short, brisk periods of 
physical exercise. Utilize, if possible, your right tc dismiss 
Grade I half an hour before the rest of the class. A well- 
filled day is a long time to a six-year old. 

Fill your blackboards with short interesting exercises. 
Whenever it is expedient, write instructions for lessons to be 
studied and duties to be done on the blackboard or on a piece 
of paper on the bulletin board. Keep a corner in which to list 
“work to be completed in spare time.” Teach the habit of 
reading for pleasure in the free moments earned by work 
well and quickly done. Call on your senior scholars to correct 
junior work, to see that a certain exercise is understood in a 
lower grade and any other duty that does not unfairly mon- 
opolize their time or deprive the class of your attention. Much 
simple handicraft can be taught by an older student. He en- 
joys it and it gives him invaluable social training and con- 
fidence. 

Physical training, singing, speech training and story- 
telling should be short periods used to fill out every school 
day. I was once of the private opinion that these periods took 
time that should have been spent on more important subjects, 
such as Social Studies and Arithmetic. I am now fully con- 
vinced that they are training that will be of equal value, if 
not of more value, to the average citizen of tomorrow than 
the above-mentioned “important subjects”. The point is, 
these periods bridge the gaps in the days when things are not 
yet running smoothly. Then, too, regular practice in speech- 
training, singing and P.T. finds your school with “oil in its 
lamp” on Sports’ Day or at the Musical Festival. 

4 much of the first day adjusting desks. If necessary. 
get the child’s father to build him a foot board so that his 
feet will be on something solid. Stress posture from the be- 
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ginning. Start right in to make the pupils aware of their 
physical environment so that they will automatically adjust 
blinds, shut off the stove and open or close windows to main- 
tain healthy working conditions in the room. Organize a 
monitor system or a government. Test all your pupils’ eyes 
and ears and begin to agitate immediately for necessary 
medical attention. 


Let the lessons for the first week consist of discussions to 
decide what shall be studied as an Enterprise, how to keep 
the room interesting and tidy, what resources the district 
contains for Social Studies material. (You will usually find 
that there is someone who would call at the school to explain 
the principle of electricity about which you know so little, 
or to give a first-hand picture of life in the homeland or of 
early life in Canada.) The first Enterprise chosen should be 
short and simple, full of interesting activities. The one selec- 
ted in Division I will quickly utilize newly learned words in 
printing and writing. Introduce improvement charts. 


Give many short tests to find the extent of previous 
knowledge. Note any undesirable attitudes or knowledge and 
tactfully direct the studies into channels designed to correct 
the defects without the children’s being aware of it. The first 
days can be the busiest and happiest of all. 


Now can you see a straight but broadening path lying 
before you lined with sorrows and delights, defeats and tri- 
umphs? It depends on you and it is worth the travelling. 
You - much to learn, but haven’t we all? Best wishes to 
you all. 
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“T wish to express my sincere thanks to the teachers 
of South Western Alberta for the confidence they have 
expressed in me by re-electing me to the Central Exec- 
utive of their Association for a second term. I would also 
acknowledge with deep appreciation the action of the 


Crows’ Nest Pass Local Association in transferring 
their support to me from their own nominee, Mr. Sid 
White, who had accepted nomination believing that I 
would not be a candidate for the position.” 

H. G. TESKEY. 





MUCKLESTON’S 


BEAUTY PARLOR AND 
BARBER SHOP 





A PERMANENT 
WAVE 
for the 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


Visit us while at 
Summer School 





\ \ os 
iS \\ 


10328 Jasper Ave., Edmonton - - Phone 27651 
(Few doors west of the Hudson’s Bay Store) 








WITH | 
.HELENA RUBINSTEIN’S BEAUTY PREPARATIONS. 


CORNER DRUG STORE 
Jasper Avenue at 102nd Street and 


124th Street at 102nd Avenue, Edmonton 





ATTENTION PROSPECTIVE SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS, 
EDMONTON: 


Clean, Furnished, Housekeeping rooms, including one large room 
suitable for four students. Single rooms also. Rates reasonable. 
Address: Mrs. E. Pilon, 10653 83rd Avenue, Edmonton. (Near 
Normal School and University). Telephone 31219. 





ATTENTION PROSPECTIVE SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS, 
CALGARY: 


Calgary teacher wishes to rent her room to one or two teachers 
attending Summer School in Calgary. Excellent accommodation, 
ideal location. Apply to Miss M. J. Rooney, 736 13th Avenue West, 
Calgary, for particulars. 





FOR RENT BY TEACHER—Clean, airy, two-roomed housekeeping suite. 
Shower, Radio. For one or two people. Available June, July, and 
August or for Summer School period. Apply to Caretaker, Ken- 
sington Apts., Edmonton. 


FOR RENT—Three-roomed newly furnished suite, private bath and 
Frigidaire for July and August. Adults only. Near Golf Links. Phone 
81096. J. ©. Hewson, Westminster Apts., 114th Street and 100th 
Avenue. Edmonton, Alberta. 


GOOD BOARD and ROOM for teachers. Private home. Near Normal 
School. Mrs. Golby, 7922 106th Street, Edmonton. Phone 33748. 
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A WARNING 

Another step forward in the relentless safety campaign 
to warn teachers, parents and children of the dangers of 
mishandling discarded blasting caps is the récent distribution 
of illustrated safety 
posters to schools, mi- 
ning institutes and 
other organizations a- 
cross the Dominion by 
the Explosives Division 
of Canadian Industries 
Limited. 


BLASTING CAPS 


Bearing the grim re- 
minder that 23 children 
were killed and 541 in- 
jured by blasting caps 
in Canada in the past 
17 years, the red and 
black, 10” x 14” post- 
ers are being distrib- 
uted with a written re- 
quest that they be 
posted in conspicuous 
locations where _ they 
will serve as constant 
warnings. The warning 
poster bears an illus- 
tration showing a group 
of school children play- 
ing with a blasting cap and the disastrous results. A drawing 
of.a blasting cap is included in the poster for guidance. 

It is well to remember that no harm will result if a blast- 
ing cap is picked up carefully and dropped into a nearby body 
of water where it cannot be resurrected or better still its 
location should be reported to the authorities. 


JOHNSON’S CAFE 


Corner Jasper Avenue and 101st Street 
EDMONTON 


A PARTICULAR PLACE for PARTICULAR FOLK 








COOL 


Summery 
Frocks 


Reasonably Priced 


9.60 4.60 6,60 


A.T.A. members are Invited to 


Open a Charge Account 


It’s smart to shop at 


Duncan’s Ladywear 





10302 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 





June, 1939 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE STUDENTS’ 
UNION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
AND DEPARTMENTAL SUMMER SESSION 


As president of the Students’ Union of the University 
of Alberta Summer Session and the Department of Educa- 
tion Summer School of 1938, certain matters were left to 
me to be settled before the start of the 1939 sessions. Chief 
of these matters was the settlement of some clauses of the 
Constitution and the obtaining of official approval from the 
Department of Education and from the University. I am 
pleased to be able to report that the Constitution has been 
approved in writing by both bodies. Other matters such as 
summarizing suggestions for the benefit of the incoming 
Executive have also been attended to, and outstanding bills 
have been paid in accordance with the instructions issued by 
the Executive of 1938. 

There is now every reason to believe that the whole 
matter of Student Union activities at the Summer Session 
is on a basis that will ensure smooth functioning and satis- 
faction to all concerned. 

I wish to acknowledge the keen interest taken and the 
valuable suggestions given by Dr. Sheldon of the University 
in the various discussions on the problems connected with 
the obtaining of official approval of the Constitution, and 
in all matters relating to Student Union affairs. 

G. H. LAMBERT. 


TEACHERS! 
See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER--the 


smallest portable manufactured 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
237 Seventh Ave. W. Phone M3425, CALGARY 
Agents for Corona, Royal, Remington and Hermes 





Teachers! 


When in Calgary for the Summer School 
and Vacation, make your downtown 
headquarters at 


EATON’S 


You’ll find outstanding values in apparel, 
travel and home needs, and we offer you 
the services of our 


Rest Room, Fourth Floor 

Post Office, Second Floor 

Checking Room, Main Floor 

Coffee Corner, Basement 

Free Parking Yard, competent Service 
Station 


OPTICAL PARLORS, BEAUTY SALON 


“T,. EATON C° 


wesTrerRwnw LUMITES 


CALGARY ALBERTA 
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Round Trip Excursions 
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* SEATTLE 24.85 22.00 


* PORTLAND 


28.85 26.00 





@ NEW YORK 





71.95 | 64.55 


* ON SALE JUNE 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30. RETURN LIMIT 
30 DAYS FORM DATE OF SALE. 
© 'IN SALE DAILY. RETURN LIMIT 6 MONTHS. 


GRAND CIRCLE TOUR 


= ,¢ = 


BOTH WORLD FAIRS 


FROM ANY POINT IN WESTERN 
CANADA AND RETURN 


SAMPLE ROUTING 


@ SEATTLE 

@ PORTLAND 

@ FRISCO 

@ LOS ANGELES 
@ SAN DIEGO 

@ EL PASO 

@| NEW ORLEANS 
@ JACKSONVILLE 












ON SALE DAILY TO OCT. 28 

















RETURN LIMIT 90 DAYS 
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ar rancisco @ CHICAGO allowed anywhere enroute Cw or 
On Sale June 1 to September 30 ROUND TRIP ON SALE DAILY 
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oe TO FROM |Edmonton| Calgary |Lethbridge EDMONTON ...... $110.70 
EDMONTON ....... $70.50 | = VANCOUVER 95.85 125.50123.00 | CALGARY ------ 108.70 
CALGARY ......... eens 1. eee . . LETHBRIDGE .... 103.30 
LETHBRIDGE ..... 65.15 * WATERTON 5.25 2.50 eth iad 
INCLUDES * NELSON _15.70_ _13.10_ a Round Trip Fare from Calgary 
* SYLVAN LAKE 4.25 8.25 @ Hotel Accommodation for 6 Nights 
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@ Hotel Accommodation in San Fran- 7, @ One Admission to World’s Fair 





cisco for 5 Days and Four Nights 
@ Two Admissions to Treasure Island 
@| Admission to Two Concessions on 
Treasure Island 


@ Three-Hour Thirty-Mile Tour De @ Tour of NBC Broadcasting Studios 


Luxe of San Francisco, including @ Three-Hour Boat Trip Around Man- | 
Chinatown After Dark hattan Island | 


PHONE—LETHBRIDGE 2288 PHONE—CALGARY M4466 PHONE—EDMONTON 23887 
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NOTICE TO PRINCIPALS 


T IS REQUESTED that Principals, in preparing their con- 
fidential reports, keep in mind the necessity for accuracy 
with respect to the following matters: 

Grouping of students by grade and indication of grade 
on face of reports, also school and year. 

Posting of fees. 

Full names of students arranged in alphabetical order. 

Age. 

Address. 

Previous standing with particulars as indicated in the 
report. 

Days’ attendance. 

Date of registration at school if late. 

Date of leaving school, if prior to June 21. 

Designation of units— 

In reports on Grade X students—at head of column. 
In reports on Grades XI and XII students—in the 
second line of the group of lines opposite the name 
of each student. 

Accurate posting of marks in proper column. 

Results in all subjects in which instruction has been 
authorized. 

Total credits obtained by student. 

Special remarks re students’ supplementing their pro- 
gramme by attendance at Night School or by correspondence 
courses. 

Signature, School, Address of Principal] during July and 
August and subsequent to August 31. 


FOR TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Department of Mines and Resources at Ottawa 
advises that the bulletin entitled CANADA’S WESTERN 
NORT'HLAND can be furnished free to teachers. 


RE LIBRARY BOOKS 
We are advised by the Postmaster-General that there has 
been a material reduction in the rate of postage on library 
books. 


NOTICE RE TEACHERS FROM OUTSIDE THE 
PROVINCE 

Teachers and school boards are requested to note that no 
person coming from outside the Province is eligible to accept 
appointment as a teacher in an Alberta school until his 
qualifications have been approved by the Minister of Educa- 
tion and he has been advised definitely regarding the certific- 
ate which he may expect to receive. 


TENTATIVE LIST OF INSTRUCTORS FOR THE 
CALGARY SESSION OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Course No. 1—Appreciation of Applied Arts: Miss K. 
Martin. 

Course No. 3—Art Structure, Drawing and Color—1: H. 
G. Glyde, Institute of Technology and Art. 

Course No. 4—Art Structure, Drawing and Color—II: 
H. G. Glyde, Institute of Technology.and Art. 

Course No. 6—Costume Design: Miss K. Martin. 

Course No. 7—Illustration and Lettering: A. E. Hutton, 
Provincial Normal School, Calgary. 

_ Course No. 12—Bookkeeping I: H. B. Love, Commercial 

High School, Calgary. 

Course No. 19—Stenography I: Ralph Barnett. 

Course No. 21—Typewriting I: C. A. L. Maberley. 

Courses No. 23 and 25—Acting and Directing I, and Cos- 
tumes and Make-up: Miss E. Catherine Barclay, East Calgary 
High School. 
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_ Courses No. 27 and 28—Play-writing and Dramatic Criti- 
cism, and Theatre Arts: Mr. Don A. Haldane. 


Course No. 35—Educational Measurement and Tests: G. 
K. Sheane, Provincial Normal School, Calgary. 


_ Course No. 36—Enterprise Education—Mrs. Gladys Chris- 
tie, Normal Practice School, Calgary. 


Course No. 39—Principles of Education: G. K. Haver- 
stock, Provincial Normal School, Edmonton. 


Course No. 40—Rural Education: D. A. McKerricher, 
Provincial Normal School, Calgary. 


Course No. 44—Junior English: Mrs. Gladys Christie, 
Normal Practice School, Calgary. 


Course No. 50—Health I: T. G. Finn, Hillhurst Junior 
High School, Calgary. 


Course No. 55—General Mathematics: G. K. Sheane, Pro- 
vincial Normal School, Calgary. 


Course No. 56—Choral Music I: Miss Grace Giddens, 
Supervisor of Music, Haddon Heights, N.J. 


Course No. 61—Intermediate School Music: Miss Grace 
Giddens, Haddon Heights, N.J. 


Course No. 63—Music Appreciation I: Irvine H. Graham, 
Provincia] Normal School, Calgary. 


Course No. 65—Music Theory I: Irvine H. Graham, Pro- 
vincial Normal School, Calgary. 


Course No. 72—Writing: A. E. Hutton, Provincial 
Normal School, Calgary. 


Courses No. 75 and 76—Natural Play: Coaching High 
School Games, and P.T. Tables: T. G. Finn and Ward Steckle. 


Course No. 78—Swimming: T. G. Finn and Ward Steckle. 


Course No. 79a—Mental Hygiene for Schools: Dr. A. H. 
Baker, Central Alberta Sanatorium. 


Course No. 80—Educational Psychology: G. K. Haver- 
stock, Provincial Normal School, Edmonton. 


Course No. 90—Social Studies II: H. D. Cartwright 


Arts and Crafts I and II: T. E. Hughes, Supervisor of 
Manual Arts, Edmonton, and Miss Marion MacKay. 


Art Metal I and II: J. C. Laing. 


Drafting I and II: L. E. Pearson. 
Automobile Mechanics: C. A. Choate. 
Woodwork I and II: F. E. Graham. 
General Shop Theory: L. H. Bennett. 


RE SUMMER SCHOOL: 


Tests in the following subjects, in which instruction is 
not offered at the Summer School, will be given in Edmonton 
at the end of the Summer School term: Stenography II, 
Typewriting II, Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial Law. 

Teachers who graduated in 1937 or in 1938 and who are 
taking courses towards their permanent certificate at the 
Summer School will not be permitted to count two credits 
for Swimming as part of the requirement for this certificate. 


The texts which will be used in some of the Summer 
School Courses are given below: 

Principles of Education: Mursell, Principles of Education, 
Norton, $2.75. 

Educational Measurement and Tests: (1) Tiegs, Tests and 
Measurements in the Improvement of Learning, Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.75. (2) Madsen, Handbook on Educational Meas- 
urements, Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros. Inc. 

General Mathematics: Schorling, The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics, The Ann Arbor Press, $1.60. 

Child Psychology II: Strang, Introduction to Child Study 
(Revised), Macmillan. 

Junior English: Students are urged to bring any materials 
they have relating to the aspect of the course in which they 
are interested. 
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ANDREW 


For their April meeting the Andrew Sub- 
local met at the Suchova School with a record 
number of members in attendance. The business 
part of the meeting consisted chiefly of the 
hearing and discussing of the report of the 
delegate to the Annual General Meeting. Among 
other questions arising out of the report, the 
Pension Bill proposals drew many a pro and 
con. Following the meeting the members were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. A. Husklak. Cards and a 
very delicious lunch rounded out the activities 
of the evening. 


BOW VALLEY 


The monthly meeting of the Bow Valley Sub- 
local was held in Strathmore on May 16, with 
the largest attendance of the year. The busi- 
ness proceeded in the usual manner. Mr. Hoover, 
the President, reported that Mr. Jimmie Con- 
don, of “Jimmie’s” Calgary, has kindly do- 
nated a large cup to be used in annual com- 
petition in the Sports’ Meet for the districts 
of Strathmore, Gleichen and Bassano. Plans 
were then made for the Sports’ Meet to be held 
on Saturday, May 20, in Strathmore. A _ re- 
port on the Salary Schedule was given by 
these officers of the Salary Committee, Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Crowther and .Mr. Eyres. The 
lunch was served by the Carseland teachers, 
pane by Mr. Hickey, Mr. Crowther and Mr. 

yres. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


On April ist, the Byemoor-Endiang Sub- 
local held its meeting in the Endiang Senior 
Room. Mr. J. Pogmore, the trustee for Sub-div- 
ision No. 4 was present. He explained to the 
teachers many problems that had been bother- 
ing them since going into the larger unit. Dis- 
cussion took place regarding the coming Musical 
and Dramatic Festival. It was decided to ask 
the Divisional Board for financial help in this. 
Entry forms were sent out to each teacher 
with a time limit of April 20. After the meeting 
lunch was served at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Stevens. 

* * * * 

On April 22nd the meeting of this local was 
held in the Byemoor Senior School. After the 
minutes were read and adopted, all correspond- 
ence was read and discussed. Word was re- 
ceived that the Anglican Church of Byemoor 
had donated a shield to be awarded for the 
speaking of Bible verses in the coming festival. 
The secretary was asked to write and see what 
information he could get on etiquette involved 
in the event of a teacher desiring to change his 
or her position to one in another Division. 
Lunch was served at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans. 

* * * * 

On May 13th the meeting was held in the 
Endiang Junior Room. Minutes were read and 
adopted. Correspondence was read and dis- 
cussed. A letter from Mr. Barnett was received 
re the teachers to represent districts to form 
committees to help in the changing of the 
Course of Studies. The names selected from 
this Local are Miss B. Newton, Miss L. Peacock, 
Mr. F. Willis and Mr. D. Stevens. Mr. Willis 
gave a report on salary schedules for this Div- 
ision Mr. B. Wade has donated a cup for 
Junior Dramatics and it was decided to have 
this cup for the Junior Division, namely Grades 
I to VI; and the other cup for the first between 
the Senior and Open Plays. The Dramatic 
Festival is to be held in Byemoor on May 19th 
starting at 10 a.m. In the evening of this day 
the firsts of the Musical and Dramatic Festival 
will be held again, afterwards the cups will be 
presented to the winning competitors. The next 
meeting to be held in Byemoor on May 27. 


CAMROSE 


The Camrose Sub-local met in the Camrose 
High School on May 13th. Mr. R. Robertson, 
President, was in the chair. Following the busi- 
ness meeting Mr. C. McCleary and the other 
delegates Miss Bernice Osness and Mr. S. Sor- 
enson gave (1) a discussion of the methods of 
business procedure at the Easter Convention; 
(2) the highlights of ideas of the special speak- 


Protect your FURS against 


possession. 


LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


ers. An informal discussion of these principles 
followed. 


CARSTAIRS-CROSSFIELD 


The regular monthly meeting of the Carstairs- 
Crossfield Sub-local was held at the home of 
Mr. MacIntyre on April 29. The minutes were 
read and adopted and a few business items con- 
eerning salary schedules and resolutions were 
discussed. Mr. MacIntyre had attended the Ed- 
monton convention and gave a summary of the 
lectures given there. His report proved very in- 
teresting and gave the rest a good survey of 
points brought up by the various lecturers. At- 
ter the report, Miss Gladys Weiss led a short 
discussion on “Art in the School” and had a 
very fine display of Grade IV, V and VI Art 
work. The meeting closed with a delicious lunch 
served by Mrs. MacIntyre. 


COALDALE 


The monthly meeting of the Coaldale Sub- 
local was held in Coaldale on May 2. The chief 
topic of discussion was the recent A.T.A. Con- 
vention at Edmonton. Mr. J. White reported on 
The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act and satisfied 
everyone at the meeting with a comprehensive 
outline of the Act. Several questions were 
asked and answered to the satisfaction of those 
concerned. An open discussion also took place 
on the views expressed by the speakers at the 
Convention. Following the business meeting 
colored moving pictures were shown by Mr. A. 
Kunst. These were taken at the San Francisco 
World’s Fair and were very entertaining. After 
the meeting a tasty lunch was served at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. J. White by vome of 
the members of the Coaldale sia'f. 


COALHURST 
Sixteen teachers met in the Rolling Hills 
School on April 20, at 8 p.m. for the April 


meeting of the Coalhurst Teachers’ Institute 
and A.T.A. Sub-local. A most interesting report 
of the Easter Convention was presented by the 
delegate, Mr. Gaudette, of Nobleford. Mr. 
Gaudette outlined some of the outstanding topics 
and ideas presented by the members of the 
Progressive Education Association who were 
guest speakers at the Easter Convention and 
described some of the more important resolu- 
tions adopted at the A.T.A. Annual General 
Meeting. These were then discussed by the 
group. Following a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Gaudette for his excellent report, plans 
were made for a Social Evening to be held in 
Nobleford on May 19, and to which teachers 
from neighboring Sub-locals would be invited. 
Final arrangements were left in the hands of 
a committee. After a delicious lunch, served by 
the teachers of Rolling Hills, Plain Butte and 
Newlands, the meeting adjourned. 


EGREMONT 


A meeting of the Egremont Sub-local was 
held April 22nd at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Anglin in Egremont. Resolutions which 
were passed at the Easter Convention were dis- 
cussed. Final plans for the Banquet on May 
20th were made. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The April meeting of the Fort Saskatchewan 
Sub-local was held at the home of Miss H. 
Bacon, Pleasant View. During the evening, re- 
ports on the Annual Teachers’ Convention were 
given by Mr. J. Sandercock and Mr. R. E. 
Deane. After the business meeting, Mr. D. R. 
Cameron gave a very interesting and instruc- 
tive demonstration on “Make-up in Dramatics”. 
A delicious lunch, served by the hostess, 
brought the evening to a close. 


HAIRY HILL 


The Hairy Hill Sub-local met on April 28th at 
Mr. Geo. Ropchan’s home. Mr. P. Shawchook, in 
a very interesting one and a half hours speech, 
gave a detailed report of the Annual Easter 
Convention. After a lengthy discussion on the 
Teachers’ Pension Scheme, a rural teachers’ 
pension protest committee consisting of Mr. P. 
Shawchook, Mr. L. G. Bray and Mr. Geo. Rop- 
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Amid the Alpine Wild Flowers 
.--Lakes and Snowpeaks of the 
PTARMIGAN VALLEY 
North of Lake Louise 
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* The sixth annual tent camp 
for outdoor lovers with daily 
hikes accompanied by nature 
guides. 

Rate $20. Includes tent accom- 
modation, meals, conveyance of 
duffle from and to Lake Louise 
Station. 

For further particulars apply 
Room 318, Windsor Station, 
Montreal, or 


DAN McCOWAN, Banff, Alberta 
or any Canadian Pacific Agent 





chan was elected. Mr. Geo. Hawreliuk, a teacher 
from Smoky Lake ischool Division gave a tra- 
velogue. In his speech Mr. Hawreliuk related 
many pleasing incidents and touched upon 
many places that he visited during his last 
summer’s trip through the States and Mexico. 
Mrs. J. Ropechan treated the teachers with a 
very delicious lunch. 


HIGH RIVER 

The High River Sub-local held a meeting in 
the High River Public School on May 9th. Mr. 
Ivan Casey, local representative at the Easter 
Convention, presented an _ interesting report. 
The report of the Salary Negotiating Commit- 
tee of its meeting with the Divisional Board 
was also of particular interest, as the schedule 


MOTHS with COLD STORAGE — INSURANCE INCLUDED 
against fire, theft and accidental damage for one year, even while you have the coat in your 


Special Attention Given to Repair Work 


LOUIS TRUDEL FURS LIMITED 


Phone 22213 10517 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 
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proposed by the board was not found acéept- 
able in its present form. Discussion on this re- 
port occupied most of the time until adjourn- 
ment of the meeting. 


HOLDEN 


On May 13th, seventy-five teachers of the 
Holden A.T.A. met at Holden for the Spring 
meeting. The reports of the various commit- 
tees showed the local to be active and progres- 
sive. The treasurer, Mr. J. R. Hemphill of 
Bruce, reported a cash balance of $37.98. The 
Library Committee reported that they had 
used funds received from the school board and 
the Sub-locals to set up a Teachers’ Reference 
Library consisting of forty books. The Salary 
Schedule Committee reported that the current 
salary cut of 12 per cent would be reduced to 
8 per cent. 


The Festival Committee was commended upon 
its management of the Divisional Festival held 
on May 5. They reported 632 entries from 65 
school rooms which had kept seven adjudica- 
tors busy all day. They were especially pleased 
with the response of the rural schools and had 
found that in solos and recitations approxi- 
mately half the awards went to rural schools, 
They had received $389.95 and showed a cash 






LREADY her teachers have given her 

an excellent start toward a future of 
sparkling teeth and healthier gums. Al- 
ready she has learned in school that 
regular massage of the gums 4s as essen- 
tial as cleaning the teeth. 

As modern dental science explains, 
gums are often deprived of exercise by 
today’s soft and creamy foods. Lack of 
vigorous chewing helps to make gums 
weak and sensitive. Then, often “pink 
tooth brush” flashes its warning. 

Modern gums need special care. Inmany 
cases, they need invigorat- 
ing massage to rouse cir- 
culation in the gum walls 
and help make gums firmer. 





balance of $4.89. The retiring ¢ommittee were 
asked to draft a programme which could be 
passed on to the next committee. 


The meeting passed a resolution requesting 
that the salary be paid in twelve parts instead 
of ten as at present. A Convention Committee 
was chosen as follows: Miss M. Craig, Viking; 
Miss Anne Robertson, Bruce; Mr. Chalmers, 
Holden; Mr. J. D. McDonald, Ryley; Miss Stuart, 
Tofield, with Mr. McLean as an ex-officio mem- 
ber. It was decided to hold the convention in 
Ryley this fall. 


The president, Mr. Chalmers, reminded the 
teachers about some points of professional con- 
duct and asked those who were intending to 
resign to play fair with the board and notify 
them as soon as possible. 


The meeting enjoyed an address from Inspec- 
tor McLean, in which he stated that under the 
new system the teachers are regarded as civil 
servants and that therefore they must make 
an effort to live up to their new status. He said 
that interest in any school room depends upon 
the teacher who must try to obtain co-operation 
and a freer relationship between the teacher 
and the pupils. He commended the homelike at- 
mosphere he had found in many of the rural 
schools and stated that an attempt was being 





\. Thanks to her teachers, Joan’s 
smile has a brighter future. For 
already they’ve taught her the 
importance of gum massage to 
a brilliant, winning smile! 


The correct technique of gum massage 
is easily taught in classroom drills. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the 
jaw to represent the tooth brush and 
rotated from the base of the gums toward 
the teeth. As the teacher explains, this 
massage rouses circulation in the gum 
walls. Practiced at home with fingertip 
or tooth brush applied to the gums, it 
aids in stimulating underworked gums 
to a new and greater vigour. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid aid in 
gum massage. For it is especially de- 
signed not only to keep 
teeth clean and sparkling 
but, with massage, to help 
toneandstimulatethegums. 


A New Classroom Aid in Teaching Gum Massage 


The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is 
helping teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will 
gladly send you one to hang in your classroom. Send today your name and address to 
Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Lid., Montreal, Que. 
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made to help rural pupils attend high schools 
by establishing dormitories in the towns. The 
recent festival, he said, had convinced him 
that such competitions made excellent motiva- 
tion for school work and gave the children a 
chance to mix with those from other centres. 
He did feel however that the work should be 
a natural outcome of the school programme 
instead of superseding it. 

Mr. Raymond Shaul told the meeting some 
pertinent facts about salaries; that in Saskat- 
chewan last year more money was spent on 
liquor than on education; that the present mini- 
mum wage for teachers placed them on the 
same salary basis as unskilled labor and would 
have to be increased to take care of the neces- 
sity for extra training. He felt that Provincial 
and Dominion aid are a necessity. 

A delightful banquet was served at 6:30. On 
behalf of the committees in charge of the 
festival Mr. McLean presented a gift to Mra. 
Selkirk in appreciation of her work as secre- 
tary of the festival. Mr. Niddrie, of Strathcona 
High School, Edmonton, was the guest speaker 
and was thoroughly enjoyable as he mixed a 
few reminiscences and a little good advice with 
much humor. 


KITSCOTY-BLACKFOOT 


The meeting was held on April 26 in the 
anaty Junior Room. Reports were heard from 

Mr. D. Green, Representative to the District 
Council, and Mr. R. Fraser, Delegate to the 
Easter Convention. The date for the Musical 
Festival was set for May 19, and a committee 
to make final arrangements was chosen. It waa 
decided to hold the local Track Meet on May 
27th. After the completion of the business of 
the evening, lunch was served. 


LAC STE. ANNE 


The Annual Meeting of the Lac Ste. Anne 
Divisional Local was held in Sangudo School on 
May 13. A very fair representation of the div- 
isional teachers was present. President G. M. 
Crawford was in the chair. A brief report of the 
Easter Convention was given by the delegates. 
The meeting unanimously upheld the stand 
taken by the Executive in regard to the reso- 
lutions passed at the Easter Convention. Mr. 
F. W. Wiggins, Secretary of the Division, was 
called upon to speak about the Royal Visit 
and clearly outlined this as well as the salary 
situation in this Division. A Divisional Track 
Meet to be held in Sangudo on June 9th was 
arranged. Mr. George Annesley of Rochfort 
Bridge was elected President with Miss R. E. 
Watson of Rochfort Bride as Secretary and Mr. 
G. M. Crawford and Miss Jean Dey of Sangudo 
as members of the committee. Several import- 
ant resolutions were passed. A hearty vote of 
thanks was tendered Miss Jean Dey for her 
er commendable work as secretary of the 
ocal. 


LOUSANA-DELBURNE 


The second meeting of the Lousana-Delburne 
Sub-locall was held in Delburne at the teacherage. 
It was decided to put on a Field Day and 
Sports’ Meet on May 6th. Mr. Lewis gave an 
outline of lectures given at the annual Conven- 
tion held at Edmonton. Lunch was served by 
Mr. and Mrs. McLean. 


MILLET 


The Millet Sub-local held a meeting on April 
28 at the Millet School. Business discussion cen- 
tred on Salary Schedules, Track Meet and Pen- 
sion Schemes. Miss M. von Arx and Miss M. 
Gillies gave helpful hints and talks on Enter- 
prise Work. Mr. T. D. Baker led an interesting 
discussion on the teaching of Social Studies. The 
meeting then adjourned until Fall. 


OYEN 


The Oyen Sub-local’s meeting was held at Mr. 
W. S. MacDonald’s home April 22. At this 
meeting it was decided to hold an elimination 
festival at Oyen on May 5. The Oyen teachers 
had charge of all arrangements. On May 5th 
six schools entered the festival held at Oyen. 
Some schools were unable to compete on ac- 
count of sickness. A concert was held at Oyen 
in the evening. The winner of each event per- 
formed in the evening at the concert. Twenty-five 
items were on the programme. The final fes- 
tival of the Oyen Inspectorate will be held 
May 19. 


TABER-BARNWELL 


The May meeting of the Taber-Barnwell 
Sub-local was held in the Taber High School 
on May 17. The secretary read two letters from 
the Central Office, one concerning visits to 
Lethbridge industrial plants for Vocational 
Guidance classes, and the other discussing the 
appointment of representatives to work on 
committees for curricula revision in grades I 
to IX. Both letters were discussed by the group. 
It was decided that the members should hand 
in the names of teachers and their qualifica- 
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tions, to the secretary to be sent to the exec- 
utive. Mr. Van Orman reported on his investi- 
gation into visits to local Taber industries. The 
following firms have agreed to show students 
through their plants: 1. Riedell’s Honey Apiary: 
Limit to be 15 pupils for 15 minutes. A half 
hour talk will be given outside. 2. Taber Can- 
ning Factory: (50 pupils). 3. Golden Prairie 
Dairy: no limit to number. The annual picnic 
was discussed briefly. The group decided to 
hold it on Wednesday of the second week in 
June. All arrangements were left in the hands 
of the executive. Mr. Elford, our delegate to 
the Annual Convention gave a very interesting 
report of the convention. Mr. Teskey then gave 
choice excerpts from the different lectures he 
had attended. Both speakers commented on the 
splendid convention and the interest shown by 
all the teachers. 


TOMAHAWK 


The Tomahawk Sub-locail held its meeting on 
April 29th at Tomahawk. Preparations were 
made for the transportation of children from 
the eight surrounding schools to Edmonton for 
the Royal Visit. A successful Novelty Dance 
on April 28th has furnished funds for the an- 
nual School Field day June 9. The Athletic 
Convener, Mr. Schommer, presented a plan of 
the events scheduled and a general discussion 
followed. Miss Whaley was appointed in charge 
of concessions for that day. All remaining time 
was taken up with the balance of arrange- 
ments including a dance in the evening. Lunch 
was served by Miss Whaley. 


WASKATENAU 

This Sub-local held its last meeting on April 
29th in the Waskatenau School. There were 
three visitors present. Mr. L. Bercuson from 
Smoky Lake explained to the teachers the sdl- 
ary schedule as planned by the Smoky Lake 
Division Salary Committee. He wished to see 
what this Local thought of the schedule. All 
were very pleased with it and offered only one 
or two suggestions as to small changes that 
might be made in it. The annual track meet 
was discussed. The teachers thought it would 
add enthusiasm if one large track meet were 
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held for pupils in the Division Who had re- 
ceived honors in the local meets. After the 
meeting the teachers enjoyed lunch brought 
by Verna Knight and Grace Forbes. 


WEST McLENNAN 


The first meeting of the West McLennan Sub- 
local was held at the Rycroft teacherage on 
April 29 at 3:30 o’elock. We were pleased to 
have Mr. Stehelin with us, and grateful for 
his assistance. All officers of the Local were 
present: President, Mr. Blackie; Vice-President, 
Frances Dever; Secretary-Treasurer, Ethel Akins 
and Press Correspondent, Norma Dever. Council- 
lors, Miss Beatty and Mr. Slettedahi. A few 
visitors from the Sub-local executives were 
also present. After the meeting was called to 
order. the Sub-local secretaries presented their 
new aproved constitutions. The Local Exec- 
utive then drew up a constitution which is to be 
finally adopted at a mass meeting on Festival 
Day, May 12 at Spirit. River. Committees were 
ehosen to organize various activities which 
the Local will have charge of in the future. 
1. The Track Meet Committee consists of Mr. 
Ross and Miss McDermid of Spirit River and 
Miss Duncan of Rycroft. 2. On the School Fair 
Committee are Miss McArthur of Prestville, 
Miss Henderson of Spirit River and Miss Rob- 
erts of White Mountain. Those appointed to or- 
ganize the School Fair at Wanham and Belloy 
are Mr. James (Wanham), Mr. Slettedahl (Bel- 
loy) and Mr. Martin of Fox Creek. 8. The Edu- 
cational Committee was formed for the purpose 
of studying new trends in education and to 
prepare suitable book lists for the different 
divisions to aid school boards in buying the 
most satisfactory books. Miss Henderson was 
chosen to gather material for Division I and 
Miss Alma Bauer (Peoria) for Division II. The 
work for Division III will be open to someone 
who returns in the fall with new ideas from 
Summer School. The plans for next fall’s conven- 
tion are left in the hands of the present exec- 
utive. The business meeting then adjourned. 
Misses Mary Beatty, Eva Duncan. and Frances 
Dever served a very delicious lunch. Once again 
we cordially thank Miss Beatty and Miss Dun- 
ean for their hospitality. 
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You make it easier for your students to secure em- 
ployment when you teach typing on the Underwood. 
Underwood is the 7 out of 10 typewriter choice in 
the business world. And—you can teach typing 
now at a lower cost than ever before! 


Embodying eighteen exclusive features, the new 
sensationally advanced Underwood “Master” gives 
you longer, trouble free service! 


For the sake of your students—and your own sake 
—teach typing on the “Master”, a" faster, super- 
efficient Underwood! Arrange for a demonstration guards against dirt 
today. 
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